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Remember special occasions by sending a gift of Smirnoff anywhere in the continental U.S. 

where allowed by state law Coll 1-800-367-5683 

SMIRNOFF* VODKA 80 & 100 Proof Distilled from grain. © 1985 Ste. Pierre Smirnoff FLS 
(Division of Heublein, inc.) Hartford. CI—"“Mode iInUSA 








Introducing Volkswagen’s Special Lease Program. Until June 30, 
1985, you have the opportunity to 


] 
lease* a German-engineered 
on Uy Volkswagen. Lease the versatile Golf 


for only $119.00 a month. The fun- 
‘@ Cad to-drive Jetta for $131.00. And the spacious 
e Quantum Wagon for $187.00 or the luxurious 






Quantum Sedan for $218.00. 
Visit your participating Volkswagen dealer 
today for complete details. Tomorrow you'll not 
e only have 
anew 
rive GQ VO WAGEN. ':::: 
on ire. 


For as low as _ seisssssvee 
$1900 a month. @2:23:2ccen 


Quantum Wagon 
»  $187.00° 





AS OF LEASE: 





*Monthly payment based on manufacturer's suggested retail price for Golf 2-door diesel, Jetta 2-door diesel, 
Quantum Wagon and Sedan plus special leasing terms extended by VW Credit, Inc. to qualified individuals. 
Tax, title, dealer prep and options are extra. 60 month lease at participating dealers through 6/30/85. No 
purchase option. No down payment required; Ist month's payment and security deposit required in advance. 
Security deposit: Golf—$125, Jetta—$150, Quantum Wagon—$200, Quantum Sedan—$225. Total lease 
chi of $7,140 for Golf, $7,860 for Jetta, $11,220 for Quantum Wagon and $13,080 for Quantum Sedan. 
ileage over 75,000 miles charged at $.06 per mile. 
©1985 Volkswagen of America 





[ Seatbelts save lives. | 
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With all the pain relievers available today 
here is why Bayer is called... 


The wonder drug that works wonders: 


You may know Bayer as the pain reliever that gets 
rid of your headache fast. Or the one that works so 
well on your arthritis pain. In fact, Bayer is that 

and a great deal more 


Medical Science is discovering yet 
more wonders of Bayer. 

Today, Bayer is being used in ways that would 
astonish you. As therapy in certain conditions 
requiring treatment supervised by physicians. As 
part of a therapeutic regimen for sports related 
pain. Bayer may very well be one of the most 
versatile medicines of all time 


Bayer is safe to take. 

Genuine Bayer is the most time-proven pain 
reliever. And despite the new drugs available 
today, you won't find anything faster or more 
effective than Genuine Bayer 

When you think about all the people that use 
Bayer, all the ways Bayer is used, all the relief 
it provides...you can understand why 
Bayer is called “the wonder drug that 
works wondels.”™ 


Genuine BAYER* 
Safe, Reliable Pain Relief. 


wth 


You can’t buy anything 
more effective for aches, 
pains, fever, whatever. And 
Bayer has the Toleraid”™ 
Micro-Coating, so it's better tolerated 
easier to swallow than regular aspirin 


Maximum BAYER‘ 
Maximum Strength for Your 
Headache. 

Two tablets contain JOOO milligrams of 
power. No caffeine, unlike Anacin 
and Excedrin. And 
Maximum Bayer has the i(elels) 
Toleraid™ Micro-Coating. c 
so it's easy to swallow. 


8 Hour BAYER” Timed-Release 
Aspirin-Long, Long Lasting 
Relief for Nagging Pain. 


— Seem =kegular pain relievers 
EC LUE = release their medicine 
LTT of. 














all at once. 8 Hour Bayer 
releases its medicine 
over time to provide long lasting relief 
from nagging backaches, bursitis, minor 


Read and follow label directions 





arthritis pain. Take 8 Hour Bayer once every 
8 hours, and sleep comfortably through the night... 
wake up without morning stiffness. 


Bayer Cosprin 
It Brings You Out of the Shadow 
of Arthritis Pain. 


Bayer Cosprin has 650 milligrams of 
strength in one tablet—a dose 

- recommended by doctors. And it’s 
surrounded by a safety shield to 
protect you from stomach upset. It's the safest way 
to get aspirin relief from the pain and 
inflammation of arthritis 


Bayer’ 


The wonder drug that works wonders.” 
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COVER: The worst spy scandal 
in three decades rocks the U.S. 
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With the arrest of another sailor turned spy, a global espionage "not related to Walker 
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fense establishment. See NATION. 


BUSINESS: GM buys Hughes Aircraft 
and takes off for the 21st century 

After years of hinting about a mysterious “lulu” of a merger, 
General Motors outbids its rivals to win the seventh largest U.S. 
defense contractor. The deal is a landmark in GM Chairman Rog- 
er Smith’s drive to transform the world’s largest automaker into a 
high-technology leader. The two companies will now work to- 
gether to design and build the cars of the future. 
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ART: Careerism, hype andimage glut 78 


beset American painters of the ’80s 

Never has there been such an inflated and undiscriminating mar- 
ket for the hot and the new. Under its pressures, many young art- 
ists are disastrously vulnerable to fashion and glitz. Although 
highly gifted exceptions continue to emerge, finding a middle 








ground between oblivion and cultural stardom, 


time dominance in world painting is now finished. 
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Congress wrestles with 
aid for contras. » Will 
Reagan shelve SALT I? 
>» The House votes eco- 
nomic sanctions against 
South Africa 
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The bases are loaded 
nobody out, and on the 
mound Is the Mets’ sen- 
sational Dwight Gooden 
with 94-m.p.h. heat left 
in the eighth inning 
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Brazilian police may 
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The Supreme Court 
strikes down Alabama's 
moment of silence and 
stirs an uproar. » Scar 
let bumpers for drunk 
drivers in Florida 
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New museums in Stutt- 
gart and at Harvard 
confirm Scottish Archi 
tect James Stirling's 
flair for innovation and 
controversy 
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Computers 
Resembling a cross 
between a recreation- 
room bar and an aquar 
ium, the world’s fast- 
est machine is up and 
running 
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“Whether you drive 
back and forth across 
the country or just back 
and forth across town, 
Ford is making driving 
comfort a science.” 


Lewis F. Schaffer, 
Senior Designer 
Package Engineering 


To America’s professional 
drivers, the cab of a heavy 
truck is their office and—for 
days at a time—their home. 
That's why Ford Motor 
Company ergonomic engi- 
neers design these cabs 
from the driver out. 










In this CL 9000, Ford clusters 45 
gauges and controls within 
easy to read, easy to reach 
range. All gauges, switches and 
bulbs are plug-in type for easy 
service 

























Get it together—Buckle up! 





























The seats in the Mercury 
Cougar XR-7 are designed 
to be comfortable for more 

4 than just your bottom. 
Moveable seat bolsters and 
adjustable thigh supports 
help keep the driver ina 
stable position, even 

while the car is corner- 
ing. Another example 
of Ford Quality 
you can feel. 






Articulated seats on the Cougar XR-7 include an air chamber 
in the lumbar area that may be inflated or deflated according to 
driver preference by a power actuated pump 








Quality — 
is Job1. — 

















Ford + Lincoln + Mercury * Merkur 
Ford Trucks Ford Tractors 











A Letter from the Publisher 





“Cc ritics need to remember what a 
struggle painting is.” That sympa- 
thetic view comes from TIME’s art critic, 
Robert Hughes, who this week offers a pro- 
vocative assessment of contemporary U.S. 
art. Hughes is eminently qualified for his 
subject. He was the creator and host of the 
1981 eight-part PBS series The Shack of the 
New: The Life and Death of Modern Art, 
and its forthcoming sequel, American Vi- 
sions. In addition, he is a two-time winner 
of the prestigious Frank Jewett Mather 
Award for distinction in art criticism. 

But Hughes also knows the craft first- 
hand. He began his professional life in his 
native Sydney, Australia, as a painter. It 
was the sale of his works that financed his 
early efforts at art criticism. In 1964 he 
moved to Port’Ercole, Italy, where, he says, 
“a permanent fixation on Italian painting from the birth of Ma- 
saccio to the death of the younger Tiepolo took over.”’ The expe- 
rience proved fatal to Hughes’ artistic career. He renounced 
painting because, he says, “having been to Arezzo to see the 
Piero della Francesca frescoes of the Legend of the True Cross, 1 
realized that I could never in conscience give my own work a 
decent review.” After nine years of free-lance writing he came 
to TIME in 1970. Today, he says, “I think of this job as the best 
possible periscope through which to view modern Western art.” 

Hughes’ routine is exacting and precise. He reserves his 





Hughes: better a hyena than a corgi 





imported by The a Corporation, 
N.Y, N.Y 34 Proof © 198! 





Mondays for museum shows. Tuesdays he 
goes to Manhattan’s established uptown 
galleries. He saves Wednesdays for the 
new, more adventurous downtown shows, 
and the rest of the week is usually devoted 
to writing. He travels throughout the U.S. 
and to Europe two or three times a year. “I 
try to keep some balance between Manhat- 
tan and the rest of the world,” he says. 
Hughes shuns the glitzy, social side of 
art, rarely attending gallery openings. Says 
he: “In this game it is better to be a hyena 
than a corgi. Critics who embed themselves 
too deeply in the art world run the risk of 
being sucked under.” Few art dealers have 
forgotten a scalding satire of the SoHo 
gallery scene in New York City that 
Hughes wrote in the style of an Alexander 
Pope poem for the New York Review of 
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Books last year 

Hughes refrains from buying art seriously. “I don’t think 
critics should collect because then they tend to find themselves 
in a net of obligations to artists and dealers that may be to the 
detriment of their own work,” he says. “Besides, it is very rest- 
ful, after a hard day in museums, to come home and look at a 
nice blank wall.” 
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At first, nobody even knew how to serve it. 





But it didn’t take long for people to find all kinds of ways to enjoy it. 

That's the wonder of Baileys, a taste so smooth and silky, so unlike any other, so... 
Before you know it, you’ve not only taken it to your heart, but to your friends. 
Baileys® To know it is to love it. 

The Original Irish Cream® Liqueur. 


Rock On, Madonna 


To the Editors. 

Your story on Madonna was superb 
[SHOW BUSINESS, May 27]. She is hot now 
because she represents to her audience the 
essence of triumph and of good over evil 
Madonna has achieved this image while 
retaining her compassion and humor 

Clarence B. Santos 
Los Angeles 


As one of the many Madonna Wanna 
Be’s, | found your article helped me un- 
derstand why I admire this woman. It is 
fun for me, a 15-year-old, to dress up like 
Madonna. I get the attention I long for, 
yet people know I am not like the trashy 
outfits I wear 

Gwyneth Joy Magdalena Creitz 
Rockville, Md 


SLA 
MADONNA 
Why j)} 


Hot \ 





Along with teenagers saying, “I 
wanna be like Madonna,” parents should 
be saying. “You oughta be like Madonna.” 
She is fearless, honest, and does not use 
drugs. Her self-confidence and energy sus- 
tain her. Why wouldn't her fans adore her? 

Patrick Hare 


Greenville, Miss 


Madonna on the cover of TIME? Oh, 
black day, black day! 

Tom Lear 

Grand Canyon, Ariz 


I find humor in many things, but Ma- 
donna is not one of them. Disgust. maybe 
Ann Mangiarelli 

Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


Your interview with Madonna was 
the classiest, most touching and inspiring 
thing I have ever read 

Peter Bendett Goldstein 
Princeton, N.J 


| am appalled at Madonna’s inclusion 

of the Cross in her shameless exhibitions, 
which are a mockery of Christian chastity 

Michael R. Gallagher 

Roseville, Minn 
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Letters 


To those who fail to see the value of 
Madonna’s humor: lighten up. She does 
not pose a threat to world security 

Cassandra L. Hoebbel 
Lockport, N.Y 


If I had my life to live over again, I 
would do it like Madonna. Instead of forg- 
ing forward into a man’s world by repress- 
ing my femininity, I would start out show- 
ing all my stuff and screaming, “Take me 
or leave me!” Thank goodness for the con- 
tinuing evolution of the feminist move- 
ment. Now someone like Madonna blos- 
soms, and someone like me, a 35-year-old 
“successful attorney,” hunts for black 
push-up bras. Better yet, we both do it 
without guilt 

Deborah L. Arron 
Seattle 


You criticize Madonna and the image 
she presents to the younger crowd. This is 
an older person’s point of view. When I 
was in high school and started wearing 
wild clothes and costume jewelry, no one 
understood me either. I would have given 
the world for someone to say it was O.K 
Madonna gives support to young people 
who are trying to make their own deci- 
sions. How can anyone criticize that? 

Renée A, Latham 
Ridgewood, N.J 


Madonna is a bright woman with 
some controversial ideas, | admire her 
honesty, courage and determination to 
break the stereotyped image of the con- 
temporary woman that implies that we 
must behave like men to be respected 

lla Kuramoto 
Hilo, Hawaii 


Madonna is like a marshmallow: light 
and sugary but without substance. She is 
not a musician; she is a passing fad 

Matt Bodie 
Cockeysville, Md 


Philadelphia in Flames 
After reading your story on the con- 
frontation between Move members and 
the Philadelphia police [NATION, May 
27), I think it is clear that the tragic result 
was inevitable. Reason and negotiation 
are useless against irrational people like 
the Move group who are bent upon de- 
struction. Mayor Wilson Goode showed 
courage and leadership without shirking 

his responsibility 

Mark D. Dickens 
Sugar Land, Texas 


I am outraged at the bombing of an 
urban neighborhood in Philadelphia. We 
trust the safety of our families and homes 
to our cities’ peace officers, whose deci- 
sions in this instance resulted in tragedy 
Must we fear the actions of our own police 
forces as well as those of terrorists? 

Laurie Middleton 
Columbus, Ind. 





It is too bad the Philadelphia police 
department did not have on hand the ar- 
mored battering-ram vehicle for which 
the Los Angeles police have been criti- 
cized. The machine would have been ide- 
al in helping the police gain entry to the 
Move headquarters 

Joseph Farrah 
Millbrae, Calif. 


Unwelcome Pope 


Your coverage of Pope John Paul's 
trip to Holland [RELIGION, May 27] end- 
ed with the same canard used by the press 
all through the Pope’s Dutch visit, “in- 
flexible papacy.” But the Popes from St 
Peter on down have the words of Christ 
ringing in their ears: “I am sending you 
like lambs among wolves.” 

(The Rev.) Mark Hegener 
Chicago 


You asked of John Paul’s stay in the 
Netherlands, “Was this trip worth the 
risk?” The Pope is not afraid to take 
risks, nor is he embarrassed by the tra- 
ditions of the Catholic faith. He is com- 
mitted to his apostolic role and its re- 
sponsibilities, even if this means 
sacrificing some of his popularity 

George H. Clark 
Haverstraw, N.Y. 


People may think that we in the 
Netherlands tolerated the violence by 
demonstrators during the Pope's visit. On 
the contrary, many law-abiding citizens 
helped our police against the punks 

Hans van Riet 
Nederweert, the Netherlands 


Acknowledging Allies 

In your article “The Divisive Anni- 
versary” [WORLD, May 20], you say that 
the Soviet Union attempted to diminish 
the role of American assistance rendered 
to the Soviet Union during World War II 
This assertion is as far from the truth as 
the sky is distant from the earth. An ade- 
quate proof of this can be found in the ju- 
bilee speech by the General Secretary of 
the Central Committee, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, who said, “The Soviet people have 
not forgotten about the material assis- 
tance the Allies gave our country. True, 
this assistance was not so great as they in 
the West like to say, but we remain grate- 
ful for this assistance and regard it as a 
symbol of joint actions. The opening, 
though belated, of the second front in Eu- 
rope was an important contribution to the 
common struggle.” 

Can you refer to a single speech Presi- 
dent Reagan made during his recent visit 
to Europe in which he would so much as 
mention my country as a participant in 
the anti-Hitlerite coalition? It was as if 
the Eastern Front did not exist 

Valentin Karymoy, Senior Counselor 
U.S.S._R. Mission to the United Nations 
New York City 
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1985 Timex Corp 


This Dress Quartz is slim and elegant on the outside, and every bit a 
precision Timex inside. Its satin-finished bracelet even has a safety 
chain. Wear it with pride. This watch is one of 25 goldtone timepieces 
in the exciting Timex Fashion Collection. $69.95. Suggested retail price. 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fel@etalelale | -Belmeleloi-t + Belrel ik) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name onTIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address. 

All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone folale| 
call the toll-free numbers above. 

Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 

Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 

TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
544 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 








Letters 
Recanted Rape 


Justice is mocked if a man like Gary 
Dotson could commit a rape yet serve 
only six years in prison [LAW, May 27]. It 
is equally farcical to allow Cathleen Webb 
to be free from trial for perjury. One of 
these two people must be guilty 

Timothy F. Spruill 
Mount Juliet, Tenn 


CBS and Ziff 


In your note “Bad Day at Black 
Rock” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, May 27], 
you incorrectly characterize allegations 
made by CBS in its lawsuit against the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. The offending 
sentence reads: “CBS alleges that Ziff 
Corp. understated costs, perhaps by $4 
million, and overstated revenues and op- 
erating income, possibly by as much as 
$40 million.” 

The complaint alleges that false and 
misleading accounting representations in 
a Touche-Ross Certified Income State- 
ment “resulted in an overstatement of 
revenues and operating income and an 
understatement of direct and indirect 
costs.” The complaint nowhere specifies 
the extent of these alleged misrepresenta- 
tions. In a filing with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission last April, CBS es- 
timated that costs were understated and 
revenues overstated by an aggregated $3.9 
million out of the $31.9 million total net 
income that Ziff-Davis reported for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1984. Nowhere 
has CBS alleged that “revenues and oper- 
ating income have been overstated “by 
as much as ' million.” 

A 2 Luzzatto, Vice President 
yrporate Information, CBS 
New York City 
TIME regrets :he error 


Mercy or Murder 

I agree with the verdict in the mercy- 
killing case of Roswell Gilbert, who killed 
his wife [LAW, May 27]. At last a jury has 
recognized a mercy killing for what it ts 

cold-blooded, premeditated murder 
Carmen A. Williamson 
San Antonio 


My grandfather died a painful and 
horrible death from osteoporosis. I shali 
never forget his pleading for a merciful 
death. Why is it that our cultural ethic 
supports our right to play God in forcing 
human beings to continue to “live” in the 
face of relentless agony, but denies us the 
option to relieve a human being of having 
to endure such agony? 

Alice De Groot 
Sandia Park, N. Mex. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020. and should include the writ- 
er's full name. address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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‘e- references will 
impress you. They 
have excellent qualifica- 
tions. They're informa- 
tive, comprehensive and 
very useful. And any one 
of them can be yours, for 
a price that is equally 
impressive, when you 
join our Club 

So take a moment to 
examine our references. 
Then decide which one 
will be the greatest 
addition to your library 



























The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy for $24.95 
(Pub. prices total $225) 

Socrates, Descartes, Abélard 
Confucius, Sartre and Aristotle are 
just a few of the hundreds of bniliant 
thinkers in this authoritative four 
volume collection 

In thorough and very readable 
detail, this set traces Eastern and 
Western philosophy from ancient to 
modern umes 

This set is bound to satisfy your 
hunger for knowledge 



































The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and The National Gallery of Art 
for $17.95 (Pub. prices total $110) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
contains more than 1050 plates (602 
in full color) that give you a close-up 
look at the Met's world-famous 
collections 

The National Gallery of Art 
displays the museum's finest 
treasures—from works by Winslow 
Homer and Mary Cassatt to those of 
Raphael and Rembrandt. Filled with 
1120 illustrations, including 1028 
plates in full color, many printed 
with gold 


(Choose any one any one 

of these 

5 sets and save up 
to $305.50, 


when you agree 
to join. 










The Story of Civilization by 
Will and Ariel Durant 

for $29.95 

(Pub. prices total $335.45) 

The people, events and ideas 
that have shaped civilization are 
captured in this ll-volume set 

It brings the past to life, in 
colorful novelistic detail. You'll be 
transported from ancient times all 
the way through the Napoleonic Age 
You'll experience the religions and 
siukewotien the arts and sciences 
the customs and conquests 

The collection is ihe masterwork 
of Will and Ariel Durant. They won 
both the Pulitzer Prize and the Presi 
dential Medal of Freedom for their 
monumental achievement 

Featuring 731 beautiful illustra 
tions, this set will provide you with a 
lifetime of good reading 





The Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire by 


Edward Gibbon. Edited by 
J. B. Bury for $24.95 


(Pub. price $300) 


Become a virtual eyewitness to 
the destruction of the empire that 
once dominated much of the world 
with this seven-volume collection 

This definitive J. B. Bury edition 
contains explanatory notes and 
appendixes that provide additional 


insights 


Quarter-bound in genuine leather 
with more than 142 pages of 
illustrations, plus endpaper maps 
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The Compact Edition of The 
Oxford English Dictionary 


for $24.95 (Put 


pric 


‘The world’s most co 
and most scholarly dictionary 
of the English language 
Christian Science Monitor 

This collection contains every 
oroper word in the English 
anguage—over 500,000 of them. It'll 
tell you everything you ever wanted 
to know about words, their origins 


and usage 


The original 13-volume set 
through photoreduction, has been 

ead into this two-volume. 
4134-page boxed edition. A Bausch 
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& Lomb magnifying 
glass that makes the 
print easily readable 
ts included 






































What it means 


to join us. 


1. Here's the deal You get the set of 
your choice at substantial savings 
You become a member and agree to 
buy 4 more books within the next 
two years 

2. What you get: We offer good 
books in well-made, durably bound 
editions, We price below publisher 
and the books are delivered to your 
door. You pay only for the books you 
want, plus a charge for shipping and 
handling 

3. — in touch: We'll send you 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 
times a year (about every 32 weeks) 
In it we review our Selection and 
more than 125 other good books 

4. Freedom of choice: If you want 
the Selection—do nothing. We'll 
send it to you. If you want another 
book, or if you don't want 
anything—send us the Reply Form 
by the given date 

5. Never fear: If the News is delayed 
and you receive the Selection 
without having 10 days to notify 

us, just return it for credit. At our 
expense 

6. Breaking up is easy: After you've 
bought the 4 additional books you 
can end your membership at any 
time. We'll be hurt, but we'll 
understand 

7. Staying is better: Stay with us and 
you'll get lots of benefits like our 
Book -Dividend® plan that offers you 
a vanety of fine books at savings of 
50% or more 

8. You mean a lot to us: If at any 
time we can do anything to make 
you happier, please let us know 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, PA 17012 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the set | have checked below, billing 
me the appropriate amount, plus shipping and han 
dling charges. | agree to buy 4 more books during the 
next two years. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. Check one box only 


ED = 939. MUSEUM 


912. COMPACT ¢ 





Book-of-the-Month Cub | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| $24.95 set $1795 
| z= 13. THE STORY OF [] Q51. DECLINE ANI 
| av $29.95 FALL $24.95 
| [J anion aoe 
| Name _ A188-6-1 
| Address a 
City. —— 
State Zip 5-64 


Prices generally higher in Canada 


Good books. And a good deal more. 








’m just a regular Joe, see, just a working 
stiff with a missus who likes her fiction 
cheap. She doesn’t have her nose stuck ina 
thriller, she’s not happy. So one day she 
sees an ad for a mystery weekend. You go 
to some dive and they fake a murder and 
you try to solve the case. A snap, she says to 
me, a downhill roll. She should live so long 
Six hundred simoleons and change, 
that’s what they tapped me for—not to 
mention transportation even. “Holy Mo- 
ses!” I opines to the little woman. “That's 
kind of steep.” 

“Steep, schmeep,” she retorts. “Why 
can’t we have some fun for once?” As usu- 
al, she nails me with her logic 

The place she drags me to turns out 
not to be no dump but more like a castle 
Couple of Quaker brothers name of Smi- 
ley started it in 1869. Goes by the moniker 
of Mohonk Mountain House. It’s 80 or 90 
miles north of the city (I say the city be- 
cause we all say the city, but if it’s not your 
city I should say New York City). The 
place and the grounds are a real knock- 
out, and the folks are nuts about plants, 
which grow in the ground, instead of in 
pots, where everybody knows God intend- 
ed them. Andrew Carnegie and guys like 
that used to come up here and 
hang around thinking. Right off, 
without knowing nothing about 
the weekend, I say to myself this 
spent nickel is going to go a long 
ways toward what you might call 
gorgeous relations with my better 
half. 

Anyhow, the joint has tone, if 
you catch my drift 

And the plot had more twists 
than a Slinky 

We're there maybe two hours 
max, just long enough to run a 
quick case and find there’s no bar 
and no smoking in the dining 
room or parlor, for crying out 
| loud, when a writer name of 

Donald E. Westlake gets us all 
together to give us the story line 
For openers, we ain’t in the Mo- 
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Mohonk Mountain House, alias Hotel Kuckkuckuhr: the joint has tone, and the plot had more twists than a Slinky 


honk Mountain House no more; we're in 
something called the Hotel Kuckkuck- 
uhr, in Switzerland, and it’s 1938. Then 
Westlake shows us this black-and-white 
flick that’s more black than white, which 
is to say I’m talking poor quality, of some 
dumpity guy, a real lard bucket, being 
bothered at the dinner table. The guy’s 
name is Kurt Krauss and he’s a critic and 
a producer that everybody hates. We 
watch about a dozen enemies stop at his 
table, old Kurt getting madder by the 


| minute, and at the end he tumps over into 





his rice pudding, poisoned. Whodunit? 

They split us up into teams of 20, 16 
teams in all, and the next day we get to in- 
terrogate the suspects. They are played by 
a bunch of writers like Westlake and some 
people on the hotel staff. In between the 
interrogations, the writers talk to us. Now 
a guy like myself didn’t just fall off the tur- 
nip truck. I mean, I caught on right away 
they were hawking their books. I liked 
some of it, though. For instance, Martin 
Cruz Smith, the guy that wrote Gorky 
Park, was asked whether the movie Gorky 
Park followed the book, and Smith said, 
“Yeah, like a mugger follows a victim.” I 
liked that 





Organizer Westlake briefing suspects: a Talmudic mystery 


Another time, somebody asked Smith 


YHOWS #08 


about the plot we were all working on, | 


and he said, “The answer to this mystery 
is a little bit more complicated than the 
Talmud.” Well, that set them off. You see, 


not everybody in the gang was familiar | 


with the Talmud. A lot of these people 
came because the weekend was in a Nei- 
man-Marcus catalog and they're from 
places like Texas and stuff. “What's the 
Talmud?” one of the Texans inquired. 

“Hebrew Bible,” another Texan 
answered. 


“T thought that was the Koran,” an- | 


other one says. 

“The Koran is Islam,” says another. 

“The Talmud,” says a lady from 
Scarsdale, and you know by the thunder 
gathering in her voice that she is not 
amused, “is the Law.” 

But I ramble. The next day, when it 
came time to question the suspects, things 
got kind of ugly. Were you raped? Are you 
pregnant? Shut up and let her answer! 
These people were awful serious about 
winning and I for one thought they were 
working so hard they were taking all the 
fun out of things. Even Westlake spoke to 

| everybody that afternoon and said he had 
, Observed there was “far too much 


that one of the purposes for our 
being where we were this week- 
end was amusement. Amen, I 
says to myself, and so I go look 
for the missus, who hadn't heard 
this and needed to. 

I find the missus in a meeting 
with our team, which is in dan- 
ger—just one guy’s opinion 
here—of meeting its life away. I 
tell them all what Westlake said 
about Type A behavior, and the 
Texans in the group agree but the 
ones from around New York are 
all still pretty much business 
Anyway, I steal off with the little 
woman and we climb a mountain 
where you can look down on the 
brown, dead stalks of last sum- 


5 Type A behavior going on” and | 
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YOU SPEND TWO-THIRDS 

OF YOUR LIFE INUNDERWEAR. 
SPEND THREE MINUTES READING 
WHY IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST. 




































You don't stop all 
day long. Jockey 
comfort can 

match your pace. 
You probably wear 


We buy only fine Acala cot- before it's spun into a superior yarn 

ton from the lush fields of The Jockey brand and Y-front design 
California's San Joaquir promise you comfort plus fashion. 
Valley. Then, tobe certain Because the briefs 
that the finished garment must stretch 








underwear at least 16 hours a will be luxuriously soft without 
day. Jockey brand briefs are the cotton is subjected binding 
designed so you won't be to many Cleaning, carding because 
aware of this intimate relationship and combing operations they must 






fit well after 
laundering 
we transform the 
yarn into fine gauge fabric. Fabric that 
has a natural elasticity not found in 
the coarse cloth of ordinary underwear. 
Jockey Classic briefs will stretch 
naturally to fit you personally 
Jockey briefs are sewn from separate 
panels cut to precise dimensions. 
Most manufacturers cut leg openings in 
a tube of fabric and call it a brief. If your 
briefs don't have seams on both sides 
chances are you're uncomfortable 
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Slip into a pair of Classic briefs. It's no 
accident that they look so good, that 
they feel so soft. Notice the close fit, the 
impeccable tailoring. Feel the gentle 
support of the double layer pouch, the 
comfortable control of natural rubber 
leg Openings and waistband. Unlike 
synthetics, rubber won't quit on you 

So proud of our name we weave it 
into the waistband. The Jockey name 
S woven into the tough natural rubber 
We want to be sure you won't forget 
who made your briefs 


DIOCKEY 


A COMMITMENT TO QUALITY AND VALUE 
UNDERWEAR « SPORTSWEAA + HOSIERY » SLEEPWEAR 































Available at these and other fine stores: 


MAY CO.- FAMOUS BARR 
LASSIC BRIEF IN SKY BLUE 


Your son knows 
just what he wants to be 
when he grows up. 


You. 






Cheers. 
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mer’s corn and the apple orchards that 
are going to be so lovely any day now and 
I don’t care nothing about no mystery and 
the little woman gives me a hug like it’s 
the first time. 

The third day is the day your team has 
to crack this thing and then work up a 
five-minute presentation. This ain’t easy 
when you got 20 egos involved. Just one | 
sorehead can hang you up all day. I’ve al- 
ways said I'd rather have a migraine than 
a wise guy so what do I get? In spades. 

Plus some people had hangovers be- 
cause they put on a little circus for us the 
night before, I forgot to say, and then they 
set up a bar and there was a few hitting 
the liquor pretty good. They had a combo 
and a lot of people cut a rug too. Then on 
the third morning you got to wake up and 
be sharp. It’s like I always say: some days 
you eat the bear; some days the bear eats 
you. The missus and me got swallowed 
whole. 

What happened was some strong per- 
sonalities clashed and it looked like noth- 
ing was getting nowhere and the peace- 
loving citizens among us withdrew, 
figuring the meek are going to inherit 
their day in court by and by, like they say. 
Every time somebody thought they were 
coming up on the true skinny, somebody 
else in the mob would blow them out of 
the water. There was one teammate 
wouldn't let you get a full idea in edge- 
wise. One of the Texans just stomped off, 
saying, “Jesus Christ couldn't please that 
woman!” Me, I just snuck off like a fox. 

Speaking of foxes, does anybody 
know what those fox pieces old-timey 
women wear around their shoulders are 
called? The reason I ask is there was a 
costume party on the third night and a lot 
of the women wore those things. You 
know how they snake around the shoul- 
ders and then the little heads wind up bit- 
ing each other? Couldn't be a stole, 
couldn't be a shawl. My little cupcake 
suggests I show my lack of education by 
calling them neckettes. Plus she says this 
part ain’t pertinent. 

Sunday morning is when you have to 
drop your drawers, so to speak. You 
might say the teams that got on | 
friendlywise were good at their presenta- 
tion and the teams that didn’t weren’t. 
You can win for accuracy or you can win 
for creativity. That let us out. I thought 
some of the skits were very creative, 
though, like when somebody said snow 
blanketed the ground and somebody else 
on that team threw one of the hotel’s 
white blankets off a stepladder. I’m a 
sucker for humor. 

The prize for winning was guaranteed 
reservations to come back and do the 
same thing next year. It’s a big prize, 
these reservations, because this thing has 
been going on for nine years and every 
year on the day when the switchboard 
opens to accept reservations, they sell out 
in a flash. 

When we found out we lost, I says 
to my personal doll, “So my heart is 
breaking.” She winked, wench of my 
dreams. — By Gregory Jaynes 
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When everyone gains, nobody loses 


It's rare in our competitive world 
to picture a situation where every- 
one wins, and there are no losers. 
Which is why the Girl Scouts are so refreshing, and so important. 

In communities all over the country—and all over the world 
where Americans are stationed—almost three million girls and 
women are busy helping themselves even as they help those 
around them, with nary a loser in sight. 

They're planting trees and shrubs to beautify and preserve the 
environment—theirs, as well as their neighbors: So everybody 
benefits, and the girls learn about the relationship between living 
things even as they master some practical skills. 

They're “adopting a grandparent''—sharing their lives and 
even their pets with older people, for whom they often fill a great 
void. In the process they gain understanding, love, and the joy of 
being needed. 

They're exploring all kinds of careers, from acting to dancing 
to flying to computer technology to business management. 
Certainly no losers there, as the girls unleash their imagina- 
tions and the nation stands to add to its talent pool. 

They're also simply having fun—playing games, hiking, camp- 
ing and much more. So in a sense they're following the trail 
blazed by Juliette Gordon Low in 1912, when she started the 
Girl Scout movement in the United States. But Girl Scouting 
constantly changes and evolves; the membership today in- 
cludes all the diverse ethnic and racial groups that make up our 
pluralistic society, and the programs are geared as much to the 
inner city as the rural hamlet. 

More than ever, Girl Scouting is for girls of all ages, especially 
since the inauguration of Daisy Girl Scouts for girls of kinder- 
garten age. The program grows with them as it helps them grow, 
and who can say what benefits lie in store for the individuals 
involved, as well as for America? The sciences, the arts, medi- 
cine, businesses—even outer space—have all felt the beneficial 
impact of former Girl Scouts. 

Girl Scouting deserves your support. Become involved in 
developing winners—a category which includes everybody who 
participates. 
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At last,a family car with the 







When we developed Ford Tempo, | importantly, it results in a functional wheel drive trac 
we didn't forget your family’s need for shape that actually reduces lift for tion. It also 
room, comfort and trunk space. But improved directional control and sta Offers four 
since we don't think that a family car bility. In short, Tempo’ shape improves wheel in 
has to be a boring car, we added some the way it drives. Which brings us to the dependent 
special refinements. One of which is next paragraph which deals with suspension, 

| Tempo’ advanced aerodynamic shape handling | all-season radials, 


front stabilizer bar 
and precise rack and 
pinion steering. And 
what that results in is a 
stable, smooth-riding 
car that helps the driver handle the 
idiosyncracies of a winding road. Good 
news for the driver. And the passenger. 


Round vs. Square. 
A round-object, of 
course, is much more 
aerodynamic than 
something square 
shaped. And that’s why 
Ford Tempo’ lines 





are rounded rather than squared-off. | Excellent reflexes. 
This kind of forward thinking results As you'd logically expect from a for Forward thinking under the hood. 
in a distinctive design. And just as ward thinking car, Tempo offers front Tempo is powered by a specially 





Ford Tempo. 













developed 2300 HSC (High Swirl Com senger, state-of-the-art 
bustion) engine. And to keep Tempo’ family car that thinks 
thinking current, we've added and acts like a driver's 


Ford Dealer Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. 
As part of Ford Motor Companys | 


Electronic Fuel Injection this year. A for car. Any car that commitment to your total satisfaction, 
ward thinking 2.0 liter diesel engine is offers you less, is back participating Ford Dealers stand 
available. And the optimum operating wards by comparison behind their work, in writing, with a 


efficiency of your Tempo will be main 
; tained by the EEC-IV 
Computer, a state-of 
the-art micropro 
cessor engine 
control system 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. No 
other car companies’ dealers, 
foreign or domestic, offer this kind 
of security. Nobody. See your 
participating Ford Dealer 


for details 
the best-built Ameri | 


State-of-the-art | can cars. This is based Have you driven a Ford...lately? | 

thinking | Onan average of problems reported by 

for five. owners in the prior six months on 
The end result 1981-1983 models designed and built in 
is a five-pas the US. 


Best-Built 
American Cars. 
“Quality is Job 1.” A 
1984 survey estab 
lished that Ford makes 





















Get it together—Buckle up. 


The forward thinking car. 
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“Very Serious Losses” 





He had retired from the 
USS. Navy, and he had quit 
spying for the Soviet Union. 
But he was miserable. Un- 


$1,200-a-month service 
pension, the former chief radioman kept 





house in an olive-colored trailer in Davis, | 


Calif., while his wife pursued her Ph.D. in 
hopes of helping to support them both. He 
listened to classical music, yet it did not 
soothe him. Referring to his decision to 
stop dealing in Government secrets, he 
wrote to his spymaster boss: “I realize this 
doesn’t fit in with your advice and coun- 
seling over the years. In all honesty, I was 
happier in the ’60s and early ’70s than I've 
been since. I have agonized over this deci- 
sion. I hope you can understand.” His 
ringleader understood only too well, pre- 
dicting in a note to his Soviet contact that 
the unhappy former spy would soon rejoin 
them, and explaining: “He has become 
accustomed to the big-spender life-style 
and I don’t believe he will adjust to living 
off his wife’s income.” 

All such speculation became moot last 





week. With his ringleader under arrest 


employed and living on his | 





and the FBI watching his every move, Jer- 
ry Alfred Whitworth, 45, drove 60 miles 
to San Francisco and surrendered to fed- 
eral agents. The balding and bearded 
former communications specialist was 


| charged with passing U.S. intelligence se- 


crets to the Soviet Union 

With Whitworth’s arrest, the Navy’s 
unfolding spy debacle took on an ominous 
added dimension. Up until then, the espi- 
onage ring that began unraveling three 
weeks earlier had seemed a family affair. 
The three suspects were related: Alleged 


Ringleader John Walker Jr., 47; his son | 


Michael, 22; and John’s brother Arthur, 
50. All were present or former Navy men, 
and all lived in the Hampton Roads area 
of Virginia, the home base of the Atlantic 
nuclear fleet and a center of highly classi- 
fied shipbuilding. While each had some 
access to the secrets of submarine warfare 
and coded communications, authorities 
had hoped that the ring was limited by ge- 
ography and surname 

But Whitworth, in addition to being 
outside the family, could have extended 
the ring’s reach to the Pacific and even to 
the Indian Ocean. He had taught Navy 








As the Navy spy scandal spreads, officials assess the damage 


communications in San Diego, had served 
in the Pacific as communications watch 
officer aboard the nuclear-powered carri- 
er Enterprise and had been in charge of 


communications security at the Alameda | 


Naval Air Station near Oakland. He was 
familiar with the Navy's Indian Ocean 
activities thanks to two tours of duty at 
the highly secret base on the remote is- 
land of Diego Garcia. The FBI claimed 
that Whitworth had operated “at the 
heart of Navy communications.” Retired 
Rear Admiral Eugene Carroll called him 
“a dream agent” for the Soviets. 

Some high Government officials sus- 
pected that the ring was even larger, and 
the New York Times quoted one as saying 
there could be “four or five” additional ar- 
rests. He told the Times: “I'm afraid that 
this is only the tip of the iceberg.” 

But even as it stands, the case may be 


| the most serious breach of security since 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were arrested 
in 1950 for giving U.S. atomic secrets to 
the Soviets. Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger acknowledged “very serious 
losses that went on over a long period of 
time.” A top Pentagon official gave this 
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“lS Alleged spy 
OKd twice fo 
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WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
lagon disclosed yesterday that 
=A. Whitworth was cleared ( 
secret” security rating 
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marshal’s van takes John Walker to court; Michael Walker ducks cameras in Baltimore; Arthur Walk 


damage assessment: “Some of our secrets 
in submarine warfare, amphibious opera- 
tions and weaponry, communications 
coding systems, intelligence gathered by 
the Navy, and carrier tactics.” When 
some newspaper reports, based mainly on 
sources in the much embarrassed Navy, 
tried to downplay the ring’s impact, Pen- 
tagon Spokesman Michael Burch offered 
a grim rebuttal: “From what we are con- 
tinuing to learn, we know now that the 
| damage evaluation has gone up.” 

As authorities tried to pinpoint the 
losses and pursue other leads, the nation 
struggled with the disturbing implications 
of the Walker case and other recent spy 
arrests. Suddenly, ordinary Americans 
seemed all too willing to betray their 

| country, not for ideology, as in Stalin's 
early days, but for money, prestige and 
thrills. The Walker fiasco also made the 
US. acutely aware of its growing vulnera- 
bility to spies. More Soviet agents are op- 
erating in the U'S. than ever before, and 
the number of military and technological 

| secrets is growing exponentially. Says Re- 
tired Admiral Bobby Inman, former di- 
rector of the National Security Agency 
and deputy director of the CIA: “We must 
be one of the world’s easiest targets.” 

The immediate concern of security of- 
ficials was whether the Walker ring had 
turned over key information on how the 
US. tracks submarines, thereby allowing 
the Soviets to develop evasion techniques 
But of even graver concern was the possi- 
bility, considered remote by most experts, 
that the Walkers had compromised the se- 
curity of America’s sea-based strategic 
missile force. U.S. military planners con- 
tend that land-based missiles and bombers 
are highly vulnerable to Soviet pre-emp- 
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tive attack. Only the sea leg of America’s 
nuclear triad is thought to be impervious to 
detection. If either side could knock out 
the other's subs, the balance of terror 
would be drastically changed 

The Navy insisted last week that the 
sea leg was as sturdy as ever. “Our subma- 
rine fleet is invulnerable,” declared Vice 
Admiral Nils Thunman, deputy chief of 
naval operations for submarine warfare 
“The oceans are becoming more opaque, 
not less.” When satellites, surface ships 
and sophisticated sound systems are used 
against the Navy's own “boomers” in tests, 
he said, “nobody can find us.” 


ut did the Navy spies provide 

clues that would help the Soviets 

spot weaknesses in the way the 

U.S. tracks their subs? No one 
could be certain, but prudent security offi- 
cials had to assume the worst. Arthur 
Walker, a lieutenant commander when 
he retired in 1973, had taught antisubma- 
rine tactics at an Atlantic fleet school. On 
the carrier Nimitz, where he was arrested 
as it patrolled off Israel, Michael Walker 
was Only a seaman, but he was assigned to 
clerk duties and had access to the “burn 
bag” of discarded classified documents 
As chief radiomen, both John Walker and 
Whitworth had worked as cryptographers 
on ships engaged in spotting Soviet subs 
and thus could have been aware of radio 
traffic reporting any sightings. If the Sovi- 
ets learned from the spies just which subs 
had been detected, they might be able to 
assess the capabilities of the U.S. tracking 
system and ultimately foil it. Moreover, 
the codes and radio frequencies used by 
U.S. sub trackers might help the Soviets 
intercept such information on their own 
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er leaves court in Norfolk 


Donn Parker, an electronic-security ex- 
pert in Menlo Park, Calif., says about 
cryptographers: “They're the keepers of 
the kingdom. All the information in an 
organization ultimately goes through 
their hands.” 

The Navy denied a report that its en- 
tire system of hydrophones, which are 
acoustic devices laid on the ocean bottom 
at strategic choke points that Soviet subs 
have to cross to get into position for nucle- 
ar strikes at the U.S., would have to be re- 
vamped at a huge cost. Admiral Thun- 
man said concerns about the hydrophones 
were “ridiculous.” 

Other aspects of the case were not so 
easy to dismiss. Clearly, it highlights a re- 
cent escalation in the number of Ameri- 
cans willing to sell security secrets to the 
Soviets. Since 1975, 38 people have been 
charged with espionage; 21 have been 
convicted. In the ten years before that, no 
Americans were arrested on spy charges 
Equally disturbing are the shifting mo- 
tives for betraying one’s country. Coun- 
terintelligence experts are discovering 
that most recent converts to espionage 
care little about politics, and are rarely 
trapped by blackmail. Mainly, they are ei- 
ther hard up or greedy for cash. “People 
addicted to the fast life are vulnerable,” 
says Assistant U.S. Attorney Eric Fisher, 
who prosecutes spy cases in California’s 
Silicon Valley. “When times turn bad they 
will look to [selling] dope or espionage.” 

Inman says the upsurge in spying is 
due in part to official attitudes. Over the 
years, he contends, high Government fig- 
ures have taken to leaking classified infor- 
mation, usually to influence a policy deci- 
sion or jockey for bureaucratic advantage 
As a consequence, public respect for se- 
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crecy has declined, and betrayals by low- 
paid bureaucrats and military personnel 
have increased. Former CIA Director 
Richard Helms makes a similar point. 
“People are not particularly patriotic any- 
more,” he says. “When they are faced 
with the opportunity [to spy], they say, 
‘Screw it. If lcan make some money, why 
not?’ * Moreover, the enormous increase 
in the amount and value of technological 
information, as well as the proliferation of 
classified documents, has created many 
more targets and put many more people 
in a position to spy (see following story). 

Fearful of falling hopelessly behind 
the US. in technology, the Soviets have 
stepped up their recruitment of turncoats 
in America. They and their East Europe- 
an satellites have increased their official 
representatives in the U.S. by more than a 
third in the past four years, and the FBI es- 
timates that at least a third of those offi- 
cials are intelligence agents. One former 
Soviet intelligence operative, who defect- 
ed to Britain, claims that the Kremlin has 
several hundred agents in North Ameri- 
ca. “How can you keep tabs on so many of 
us?” he asks. “You can’t, un- 
less you force Moscow by 
mass expulsions to drastically 
slim down its bloated espio- 
nage apparatus. Until that 
happens, you are going to 
have a whole series of Walk- 
er-type spy rings.” 

Once a spy is recruited, de- 
tecting him is no easy matter 
for America’s undermanned 
intelligence division of the FBI. 
Indeed, the Walker ring ap- 
parently operated for two dec- 
ades. When it finally was ex- 
posed, no clever sleuthing did 
the trick. John Walker's for- 
mer wife Barbara, 47, who had 
known about his secret life for 
at least 15 years, finally went 
to the FBI last November. 

Reaching that decision 
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Ata Walker wedding in 1983: John; Son Eric, the groom; John’s mother Margaret; Son Michael 


had tormented Barbara Walker. She had 
married John in Durham, N.C., in 1957 
and raised their four children while he 
pursued his naval career. He was a com- 
munications specialist on the Simon Boli- 
var, a nuclear submarine armed with Po- 
laris missiles, taught at the Navy 
Communications School in San Diego, 
and finally was made a warrant officer in 
Norfolk, Va. There he held two posts that 
any spy would cherish: communications 
watch officer for the commander of the 
Atlantic fleet's amphibious force and later 
a similar position for the entire Atlantic 
Naval Surface Force. It was shortly before 
they had moved to Norfolk in the early 
1970s that Barbara apparently first be- 
came suspicious of John’s secretive activi- 
ties. She kept her worries to herself until 
they had a furious argument. Then, she 
told the Cape Cod Times last week, “I 
called him a traitor.” She claimed that her 
husband, who she said had a “Jekyll and 
Hyde” personality, beat her. Said she: “I 
walked around with two great shiners.” 
Their marriage steadily eroded and, 
despite their Roman Catholic back- 
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grounds, ended in divorce in 1976 after 19 
years. The settlement required him to give 
her $10,000 in cash and their Norfolk 


| home. He later paid her another $10,000 
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In happier days: Chief Radioman Whitworth and Wife Brenda in 1983 


and assumed a $27,000 mortgage to get 
back the house, recently valued at 
$70,000. He was not obligated to pay ali- 
mony but did contribute $500 a month to 
support three of the children, Cynthia 
Marie, Laura Mae and Michael. Margaret 
was then legally an adult. Barbara took all 
the children and moved to Skowhegan, 
Me.—“as far away as I could get.” 

The divorcée found work cementing 
shoes in a factory and rented a two-story 
house. She worked extra hours to pay her 
bills and, according to the Washington 
Post, would arrive home “in jeans and a 
sweatshirt covered with soot and glue, too 
tired to change clothes.” Shalel Way, a 
friend in Skowhegan, told the Post that 
Barbara would complain, “Johnny Walk- 
er did this to me.” She shared her secret 
with Way, even asking for a Tarot card 
reading to help her decide whether to tell 
the FBI. She claimed that John would get 
drunk, call her on the phone and brag 
about helping the Soviets. “Johnny Walk- 
er is a traitor to his country,” Way quoted 
Barbara as saying. “I'm really going to get 
him for this. That’s my country.” 


radually, the children moved 

away. Laura went into the Army, 

where, following the family’s al- 

most obsessive occupational in- 
terest, she became a communications spe- 
cialist. Cynthia went to West Dennis, 
Mass., on Cape Cod, with her newborn 
son. Margaret moved to Virginia. Michael 
joined his father in 1980, completing his 
final two years of high school at Norfolk’s 
private Ryan Upper School. 

Now alone, Barbara joined Cynthia in 
West Dennis, getting a salesclerk job in a 
gift shop. It was there that she finally 
made up her mind to turn in her ex-hus- 
band. She did so, she told the Cape Cod 
Times, “to protect my family—I did what 
I believed in.” Only after her former hus- 
band was arrested did she learn that she 
had unwittingly turned in Michael too, 
“How can a father do this?” she was 
quoted as saying. “He used his 








own son. If what they say is 
true, he’s lucky he’s in jail be- 
cause I would kill him.” 

Presumably encouraged 
by her mother, Laura also im- 
plicated her father. She told 
the FBI that he had tried to en- 
list her in the spy ring in 1979, 
which would have given the 
undercover operatives an en- 
try into Army as well as Navy 
communications. 

The FBI then set out to 
catch John Walker red-hand- 
ed. Apparently at the bureau’s 
urging, Barbara visited her 
former husband in Norfolk in 
April. She did not tell him 
that she had been in touch 
with the authorities. During 
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“T stand by my husband. I believe in his innocence.” 
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her stay, she said John 
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bragged that if caught spying he would 
become “‘a celebrity and go down in histo- 
ry.” Barbara told the Cape Cod newspa- 
per that her ex-husband had been paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars over the 
years by the Soviets, adding bitterly: 
“John’s a big spender. His girlfriends 
were very expensive, and he did a lot of 
traveling.” 

Certainly after the divorce, if not be- 
fore, Walker was often seen escorting at- 
tractive women to Norfolk nightspots. 
His fondness for Scotch brought him a 
now ironic nickname, “Johnny Walker 
Red.” He could take dates on Chesapeake 
Bay cruises in his green houseboat, the 
Drift-R-Cruise, or on his 26-ft. sloop (each 
valued by his lawyer at $6,000). There 
were also flights in his single-engine 
Grumman Tiger, which was worth an es- 
timated $20,000. He dated Pamela Car- 
roll, a Norfolk police officer who moon- 
lighted at his private detective agencies. 

Walker worked for two years in the 
Norfolk branch of Wackenhut, a national 
firm providing industrial security ser- 
vices. While there he was sued for inflict- 
ing “emotional distress” by a wealthy Vir- 
ginia Beach couple who claimed that 
Walker snooped around their home in 
varied disguises: as a birdwatcher wearing 
a green bag with eyeholes over his head 
and carrying a telescope; as a Boy Scout 
leader looking for a place to camp; as a 
Catholic priest. Next, Walker went into 
business for himself, digging up evidence 
in divorce cases and probing phony insur- 
ance claims. He also swept business of- 
fices for hidden microphones and tele- 
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phone taps, which could have given hima 
chance to plant listening devices in the of- 
fices of defense contractors while pretend- 
ing to protect them. One of his business 
associates, Laurie Robinson, said that 
Walker never gave her the slightest hint 
that he might be spying for the Soviets. 
She was apparently cleared of suspicion 
by the FBI. 


s a retired Navy officer, Walker 

had car stickers that let him pass 

through the gates of the area’s 

many Navy, Marine, Air Force 
and Army bases. Once he was inside, any 
papers he might have acquired and put 
into a briefcase or package were not likely 
to be checked. Moreover, as a former war- 
rant officer, Walker could mix with Navy 
officers in their clubs as well as fraternize 
with enlisted men in their hangouts. The 
rank nicely bridges the Navy’s class lines 
between noncoms and “gentlemen.” De- 
clared another private detective in Nor- 
folk: “He couldn't have been better 
positioned.” 

Walker cultivated anything but a 
pinko image. He placed a photo of Ron- 
ald Reagan on his desk and talked, said 
an associate, “like a real patriot.” One day 
in 1979 he persuaded Debbie Aiken, then 
a talk-show host for a Norfolk radio sta- 
tion, into letting him discuss the Ku Klux 
Klan on her program. He claimed to be 
the Klan’s state organizer. “He drove up 
to the station in a pickup truck with body- 
guards,” she recalls. One carried a shot- 
gun. “Walker told me he had to be pro- 
tected, that he feared for his life at all 














Hong Kong 
August 1977 
John Walker meets 
with Whitworth 
before passing 
information to Soviets 


Philippines 

December 1978 
John Walker sees 
Whitworth before 
another rendezvous 
with Soviets 
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times. It was more than a little strange.” 

After Barbara Walker's tip, the FBI 
secured court permits to tap Walker's 
telephones. On May 19, after hearing him 


talk about a special trip to Charlotte, | 


N.C., agents watched his Chevrolet Astro 
van head north toward Potomac, Md., in- 
stead. According to trailing agents, Walk- 
er drove evasively, checking to see if he 
was being followed. He did in fact shake 
his pursuers for nearly three hours, but 
they luckily ran across him near Pooles- 
ville, Md. On a lonely country road, the 
agents saw him park near a tree posted 
with a NO HUNTING sign. He briefly got 
out of his van, then drove away. They 
watched for nearly an hour. A Soviet em- 
bassy official, later identified as Aleksey 
Gavilovich Tkachenko, drove near the 
spot, but did not stop. Finally, the agents 
moved in and picked up a brown shop- 
ping bag. At 3 a.m. they surprised Walker 
at a nearby Ramada Inn. He tried to flee 
down a hallway but prudently decided not 
to use the loaded pistol he was carrying 
The contents of the dropped-off bag 
were devastating to the spy ring. It includ- 
ed 129 classified Navy documents, many 
indicating that the U.S. had tracked the 
movement of specific Soviet navy and 
merchant vessels. It also contained the 
“Dear Johnnie” letters from the unhappy 
former spy, Whitworth: Walker's own 
three-page “Dear Friend” letter to his So- 


















viet contact; and enough information on | 


other associates to lead to the quick ar- 
rests of Michael aboard the Nimitz and 
John’s brother Arthur in Virginia Beach. 

Arthur and his wife Rita, 50, were 
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well liked by neighbors in the prosperous 
five-family cul-de-sac. Alone in their 
brick four-bedroom home after their 
three grown children moved away, the 
couple was involved in local civic work. 
Arthur had helped form the block’s anti- 
crime program, and served as president of 
both a local civic league and a swim club. 
Recalled one neighbor: “They were an 


| all-American family.” 








Arthur Walker taught antisubmarine 
warfare tactics at the Atlantic Fleet Tac- 
tical School in Norfolk from 1968 until his 
retirement in 1973. Entering the 
Navy in 1954, he had served as a 
sonar operator on three subs before 
winning his commission. His sub- 
sequent duties included those of 
navigator, officer in charge of com- 
munications, engineering officer 
and executive officer on various 
submarines. When he retired, he 
quickly found a civilian job as an 
engineer with VSE Corp., a Navy 
contractor with regional head- 
quarters in Chesapeake, Va. He 
worked on plans for the mainte- 
nance of Navy carriers and am- 
phibious ships. 


f Arthur Walker was an unlike- 

ly spy, young Michael was al- 

most unimaginable in the role. 

He was a good dancer, loved 
surfing and was gregarious. Mi- 
chael was popular with girls in his 
senior class, which voted him its 
“best-looking” male graduate. He 
helped his father on small detec- 
tive jobs and, at least two friends 
say, seemed almost to “worship” 
him. One claimed that the admira- 
tion was mixed with fear, recalling 
the time Michael borrowed his 
dad’s van for a class camping trip 
only to have it break down. “I saw 
a different side of Michael then,” 
said the classmate. “All the calm 
evaporated. He panicked. He said 
his father would kill him.” 

One of Michael's best friends 
was startled when “he came in one 
day and said, ‘I think I'm going 
into the Navy.’ It just didn’t fit 
with the partying, the surfing.” Mi- 
chael met his future wife Rachel, 
22, a college student living in Norfolk, af- 
ter he enlisted in 1982. They have been 
apart most of the time since he went to 
sea. At the time of his arrest, a 15-lb. 
cache of classified documents was found 
near his bunk on the Nimitz. Rachel tear- 
fully told a Virginian-Pilot reporter, “All 
I want to do is close my front door and not 
open it until this is all over.” 

Whitworth was the most reclusive of 
the arrested spy suspects. Born in Mul- 
drow, Okla., he was brought up mainly by 
relatives of his estranged parents. He 
joined the Naval Reserve while in high 
school, attended a junior college for two 
years, then made the Navy his career. His 
path crossed that of John Walker when 
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both taught at the Navy Communications 
School in San Diego early in the 1970s. He 
shipped out to Diego Garcia in February 
1973, assigned to what the FBI calls “sen- 
sitive technical communications.” Next 
came a course in satellites at the Army 
Communications Electronics School in 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. He was sent back to 
Diego Garcia for a tour that ended in 
1976, when he became a communications 
specialist aboard the carrier Constellation. 
Travel notes found in John Walker's 
home place Walker in Hong Kong in Au- 















John Walker's Norfolk home, houseboat and airplane 
But not enough cash to pay lawyers for his defense. 


gust 1977, at the same time that the Con- 
stellation, with Whitworth on it, stopped 
there. About a year later, Whitworth was 
a chief radioman aboard the supply ship 
Niagara Falls when it made a visit to the 
Philippines; once again Walker was there 
to greet him. Walker's travel notes, the 
FBI contends, show that on both these 
trips Walker met a Soviet contact. 
Authorities say Whitworth was the 
man who last year posted three letters in 
Sacramento to the FBI. Two offered infor- 
mation about “a significant espionage sys- 
tem” in return for “complete immunity” 
from prosecution. The third letter indicat- 
ed that the man, who signed the letters 
only “RUS, Somewhere, USA,” had 














changed his mind about becoming an in- 
formant. Asked why the FBI had not fol- 
lowed up on the first two letters, U.S. At- 
torney Joseph Russoniello in San 
Francisco explained: “Not knowing who 
you’re dealing with, whether it’s Jack the 
Ripper or the greatest master spy since 
Mata Hari, an offer on the blind to do 
business is not the way we do business.” 

When agents searched the trailer 
where Whitworth lived with his second 
wife Brenda, 30, they found the computer 
disks on which the “Dear Johnnie” letters 
to Walker were still stored, as well 
as a 48-page manual of Navy con- 
tingency plans for major hostilities 
in the Middle East. Brenda protest- 
ed that they also carried away all 
her computerized notes for her doc- 
toral dissertation on nutrition. 
Born and reared on a farm in North 
Dakota, she had met Whitworth on 
a 1971 trip to San Diego. She had 
found him “dynamic and very in- 
teresting to talk to,” she told the 
San Francisco Examiner. They 
corresponded for three years and 
were married in 1976. Said she last 
week: “I stand by my husband. I be- 
lieve in his innocence.” 

In court appearances, John 
and Michael Walker pleaded inno- 
cent to espionage charges. A 
hearing for Arthur Walker, who 
reportedly is cooperating with 
prosecutors, was postponed until 
this week. Whitworth had not yet 
entered a plea. All were denied re- 
lease on bail. 

Worried about the impact of 
the Walker ring, Defense Secretary 
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bon committee of Pentagon and 
Navy investigators to probe the 
damage done to USS. security, par- 
ticularly in the potential doomsday 
arena of undersea warfare. The en- 
tire cumbersome system by which 
the military tries to prevent and de- 
tect defections within its ranks 
seemed ripe for review. There 
could be only modest consolation 
for the Pentagon in the fact that the 
latest espionage sensation seemed 
out of step with modern spying 
trends. These were old-style mili- 
| tary spies, grabbing whatever secrets their 
duty stations happened to offer. High mili- 
tary officials had some reason to hope that 
the information provided by this network 
was technologically out-of-date. 

Most of the recent spy operations in 
the U.S. have been of a different breed, in- 
volving well-placed civilian scientific spe- 
cialists in positions to expose secrets in 
the proliferating field of high technology. 
The lesson of the Walker case was that if 
US. security cannot cope with uniformed 
moles, it may be woefully unprepared for 
the sophisticated civilian spies of the 
technological age. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Norfolk and 
Anne Constable/Washington 
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Weinberger appointed a blue-rib- | 
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BRYANT 
OFFERS YOU TWO 
THINGS YOU'VE 
_ ALWAYS WANTED. 
MONEY AND 

















If you're shopping for a central air conditioning system or heat pump, call your participating Bryant 
dealer first. He can give you money and power. 

Just for letting him submit a written bid on a deluxe unit (the 544, 545 Heat Pump; 567, 568, 569 Air 
Conditioner), your Bryant dealer will give you a $50 U.S. savings bond after you buy any 
equivalent unit. Even if it’s a competitive brand! 

But if you do buy the Bryant system, and have it installed by August 15th, 
you'll get the bond plus free electricity. One half of your highest monthly bill for 
the summer, after installation, will be reimbursed by Bryant. And your 
energy efficient unit will keep on saving money for you. Year after year. 

Don't wait. His Money & Power Offer ends August 15 15th. Get 
complete details from your nearest participating Bryant dealer... 


CALL 1-800- “HOT-SALE 


Otter valid through participating deal 











Amoco quality. 





Ditto. 


There’s Amoco gasoline and then there’s everybody else. 
That’s what America’s drivers say in survey after survey. 


Apply that exacting quality standard to motor oil and you 
get Amoco Ultimates. It’s the 100% synthetic motor oil that 
carries America’s highest performance rating for both 
gasoline and diesel engines. 


Ultimate does extraordinary things 
for your car. It protects your engine 
in heat that sends ordinary oil up in 
smoke. It starts down to 30° below 

zero. It even boosts your mileage. 


That may sound like a lot of 
performance to wring out of one 
product. But at Amoco, that kind 
of quality just runs in the family. 








© 1085, Amoco Ol Company. Your car knows. 
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Moles Who Burrow for Microchips 








How high tech has raised the stakes of Soviet espionage in the U.S. 


Were it not for a few telltale 

antennas and a curious 

whitewashed rooftop coop, 

the handsome brick edifice 

in San Francisco's tony Pa- 

cific Heights could be easily 
mistaken for a small, posh hotel. In fact, 
the owner is the Soviet Union and the oc- 
cupants are at least 41 Soviet officials. 
That is an unusually large number of dip- 
lomats for a consulate in a medium-size 
American city, but the Soviets did not 
come to the Bay Area to stamp tourist vi- 
sas. About half the consular officials, the 
FBI estimates, are actually spies 

The Soviets bought the build- 
ing for its sweeping vistas of the 
bay, as well as its unobstructed mi- 
crowave reception. The electronic 
gadgetry on the roof scans the air- 
| waves and can pluck out conversa- 
tions when a computer recognizes 
certain words or phrases. On a 
clear day, the Soviets can watch 
Navy aircraft carriers cruising un- 
der the Golden Gate Bridge and 
jets taking off from the Alameda 
Naval Air Station to the east. But 
the activity that truly intrigues the 
Soviets is 40 miles to the south, in 
Silicon Valley. 

There, amid the taco joints and 
shopping malls, are hundreds of 
burgeoning high-tech firms that 
help give the USS. its essential 
but fast shrinking—edge over the 
Soviets in high-technology equip- 
ment. From their high-rent spy 
nest in San Francisco, KGB agents 
fan out through the valley, looking 
for Americans who can be bought 
and secrets that can be stolen 

Moscow’s hunger for high tech 
has transformed the ancient art of 
spying. No longer are the Soviets 








Customs agents inspecting export-bound circuit ’ 


massive and successful campaign to cap- 
ture America’s technological wizardry. 
Since the late °70s, estimate U.S. intelli- 
gence experts, the Soviets have made off 
with 30,000 pieces of high-tech equipment 
and 400,000 technical documents. Asa re- 
sult, declares Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Richard Perle, they have cut the 
US. technological lead from ten years to 
as little as three. For the U.S. and its NATO 
allies, who rely on brains to beat brawn, 
on “smart weapons” to counter the larger 
Warsaw Pact forces, the high-tech drain 
is a factor of consequence in the precari- 
ous balance of power. 
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secrets. But in the 1960s, as the U.S. out- 
matched the Kremlin’s big missiles with 
more accurate ones, Soviet spies were or- 
dered by their masters to make high tech 
their No. 1 target. It is U.S. computer 
technology that the Soviets truly covet, for 
the ability to process masses of informa- 
tion in milliseconds is what makes mod- 
ern weapons so deadly. Says FBI Counter- 
intelligence Chief Ed O'Malley: “Science 
and technology is the KGB's largest 
growth industry.” 

Détente, with its scientific exchanges 
and increased East-West trade, was an 
enormous windfall for the Soviets. Penta- 
gon officials still shake their heads 
over the guile of Soviet engineers 
who, as they toured a US. aircraft 
factory during the 1970s, would 
wear sticky-soled shoes to pick up 
metal filings. When the U.S. sent 
young scholars to Moscow to study 
Slavic languages, the Soviets ex- 
changed “graduate students” who 
were often middle-age technocrats 
with a more than academic inter- 
est in microcircuitry. A huge truck 
factory built in the Soviet Kama 
region with U.S. financing and 
know-how, all acquired above- 
board, was put to work making the 
army transports that now convoy 
Soviet troops over the Afghanistan 
countryside. Far worse, grinding 
machines that can craft tiny ball- 
bearings, legally sold to the Soviets 
by a small Vermont company in 
1972, have in the estimate of U.S. 
intelligence experts saved the Sovi- 
ets about a decade of R. and D. on 
improving the accuracy of their 
ICBMs. 

Today many Soviet weapons 
are reasonable facsimiles if not ex- 
act duplicates of American ones. 
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principally interested in the tradi- 
tional fruits of espionage—the ene- 
my’s order of battle, troop movements 
and codes—even though, as the Walker 
case vividly demonstrates, they would 
dearly like to know the secrets of U.S. 
antisubmarine warfare. High tech has 
both raised the stakes and broadened the 
game. It has made the Silicon Valley mi- 
crochips as valuable as NATO war plans, 
and it has made traitors out of civilian en- 
gineers as well as Navy code clerks. 
Kremlin scientists cannot possibly 
compete with their U.S. counterparts in 
the race of microchips and laser beams 
that have increasingly become the sinews 
of modern warfare. The Soviets have 
long been able to build powerful rockets 
and sturdy tanks, but their home-de- 
signed computers are slow and crude. To 
close the gap, the Soviets have waged a 





KGB spies are held to quotas just like salesmen. 


The Reagan Administration has tried 
to limit the sale of high-tech equipment 
that can be put to military use and to 
crack down on the international “techno- 
bandits” who purchase or steal for the So- 
viets what they cannot directly buy. But in 
an open society that must trade freely 
with the world, the Reaganauts have 
about as much chance of preventing high- 
tech secrets from flowing out of the U.S 
as they do of stopping cocaine and mari- 
juana from flooding in. 

Stealing high-tech secrets is nothing 
new; the Soviets have been doing it since 
at least the 1930s, when Communist 
agents made off with Western inventions 
like Eastman Kodak’s formula for devel- 
oping color pictures. In the late ‘40s the 
Russians even managed to steal atomic 





The Soviet AWACS and space shut- 
tles are carbon copies of earlier 
US. models. The Boeing short takeoff 
and landing (STOL) prototype, a break- 
through aerodynamic design, miraculous- 
ly appeared just 16 months later as the So- 
viet AN-72. The SU-15 fighter that shot 
down the Korean Air Line’s Flight 007 
two years ago did so with a missile guid- 
ance system designed in the U.S. The So- 
viets do not even attempt to create their 
own computers anymore: the Kremlin’s 
mainframe RIAD computer is IBM’s 360 
and 370 series of mainframes, right down 
to the color of its wires, while the Soviet 
AGAT personal computer is a copy of the 
Apple IT 

The Soviets decide what to buy or 
steal by wading through the flood of tech- 
nical journals and documents freely avail- 
able in the U.S. Specialized translators at 
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the Soviet State Committee for Sci- 
ence and Technology (GKNT) assess 
some 1.5 million scientific papers a 
year. A favorite source: Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, a trade 
journal so informative that it is 
known as “Aviation Leak.” Several 
dozen copies of the magazine are put 
on a plane to Moscow every week. 
| They are translated in mid-flight. 

From such public documents the 
Kremlin technocrats draw up shop- 
ping lists for the KGB and GRU, the 
chief intelligence directorate of the 
Soviet military. Last year, for in- 
stance, German officials uncovered 
a secret guide of high-tech items re- 
quested by the Kremlin. It was the 
size of a telephone book. KGB agents, 
like salesmen with a quota, were re- 
quired to produce at least four items a 
year from the list. 

The Soviets in the past preferred to 
wait until the Americans worked the 
bugs out of a weapons system before 
stealing it, says retired Admiral Bobby 
Ray Inman, the former deputy director 
of the CIA. “They didn’t have to worry 
about competitive bidding, or ‘fly before 
buy’ or ‘test before buy,’ and in three or 
four years they could have their own 
version of it in operating forces.” But 
lately the Soviets have become less in- 
terested in stealing the finished product 
than in getting the know-how used to 
build it. Says a former FBI counterintel- 
ligence official: “It’s not the cruise mis- 











sile they want, it’s the theory to build it. 


“Laser technology,” he warns, “is 
next.” Unnerved by the threat of the 
U.S.’s erecting a space-based nuclear um- 
brella, the Soviets are beginning to zero in 
on Star Wars devices. This spring British 
agents caught two GRU officers trying to 
steal a laser gyroscope made by British 
Aerospace that can keep killer satellites 
precisely in orbit. 

Many of the items that Moscow de- 
sires in order to modernize its arsenal 
were developed first in the U.S. for com- 
mercial use. “Virtually any high-tech ad- 
vance can be turned by the Soviets into a 
military use tomorrow,” says former CIA 
Director Richard Helms. The microcir- 





cuitry of some video games can be 
re-engineered to be guided missiles; 
industrial pipe and tubing can make 
stronger tank barrels; drilling equip- 
ment can be adapted to produce a 
better armor-piercing shell. 

The Soviets would prefer simply 
to buy this hardware on the open 
market. Like any careful consumer, 
they would prefer reliable warran- 
ties and servicing and to be able to 
order spare parts. U.S. export laws, 
however, ban the sale of more than 
200,000 items that might have mili- 
tary application to East bloc coun- 
tries. So the Soviets have to steal 
most of what they want or buy it on 
the black market. 

To satisfy the Kremlin’s dis- 
criminating high-tech palate, the 
KGB has more than doubled its presence 
in the U.S. during the past decade. No 
longer the cloddish thugs of the late-night 
movies, many are university graduates 
with smooth manners and fluent English. 
They can be spotted anywhere military 
secrets or high-tech gadgets are to be 
found: trolling night spots outside U.S. 
military bases or browsing through the 
booths at trade fairs. 

Their most prized hunting ground is 
Silicon Valley. There they seek out civil- 
ians with secrets and a willingness to sell 
them. The contact often begins with casu- 
al friendship, formed in a trendy bar or at 
a trade show. The agent, perhaps posing 
as an East European émigré, tries to get 

















Why the Ship of State Leaks 


mericans cannot keep a secret. Or so it increasingly seems to 

frustrated Government officials who decry what retired Ad- 
miral Bobby Ray Inman, former deputy director of the CIA, 
terms the “hemorrhaging” of classified information. The experts 
have no trouble identifying the reasons: “Too much, too many 
and too little,” says Senator William Roth of Delaware, too much 
classified information, too many people with security clearances 
to look at it and too little investigation of those getting the clear- 
ances. The Walker case has stirred demands in the national se- 
curity establishment to patch up the storehouse of Government 
secrets, but an open society makes the cure elusive. 

At least 4.2 million have security clearances, most of them 
civilians who work for the Penta- 


“but the pressure became so intense that after three years I had 
to relax it,” he ruefully admits. “In many cases people kept 
their clearances just as a matter of prestige.” 

A multitude of different agencies hand out security 
clearances, usually after the most perfunctory record check for 
convictions and firings. “It’s harder to get an American Ex- 
press card,” says Senator Roth. Of the 200,000 clearances re- 
quested last year, only about 160 were denied. Christopher 
Boyce, now serving a 40-year sentence for selling codes to the 
Soviets that he stole as a low-level clerk at TRW, a CIA con- 
tractor, noted that his sister was required to take a polygraph 
test to get a job at a 7-Eleven convenience store, but that inves- 
tigators took no notice of his own counterculture life-style be- 
fore letting him handle some of the nation’s most sensitive se- 
crets. Reclearance, mandated every five years for those 





gon or defense-related industry. 
About 920,000, including 121 So- 
viet émigrés, have access to classi- 
fied documents all the way up to 
top secret. The number of security 
clearances has increased by more 
than 40% in the past five years. 
As the Walker scandal rever- 
berated last week, Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger vowed 
to cut the numbers back. But he 
may find the task difficult. Dur- 
ing his tour as director of the 
CIA for the Carter Administra- 
tion, retired Admiral Stansfield 
Turner tried to put a freeze on the 








approved for access to top-secret in- 
formation, is even more haphazard. 
The feds currently have a ten-year 
backlog. During the 15 years Jerry 
Whitworth is accused of having 
spied for the Soviet Union, the Navy 
twice reinstated his clearance to 
handle top secrets. 

Defense contractors and high- 
tech firms have been notorious 
for lax security. At TRW, according 
to Boyce, “security was a joke.” He 
and his co-workers used the code- 
destruction blender in TRW’s ultra- 
secret “black vault” for mixing 
banana daiquiris. The Boyce scan- 
dal forced TRW to tighten up, and 
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number of clearances granted, 


Senators Nunn and Roth call for greater secrecy 


other firms as well are becoming 
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his target—for example, a high-tech 
engineer who has a security clear- 
ance and a large mortgage or heavy 
alimony payments—into the habit 
of handing over information. At first 
the documents are innocuous, such 
as an in-house phone directory. 
Gradually, however, the American 
is caught on a barbed hook. The cul- 
tivation of a turncoat can take 
months and even years, but, says the 
FBI's O'Malley, “the KGB is very pa- 
tient.” Christopher Boyce, 32, serv- 
ing a 40-year sentence for spying, 
sums it up: “The KGB is forever.” 

High-tech spying can seem rela- 
tively innocuous, at least to those 
predisposed not to ask too many 
questions. The Soviets regularly use 
European middlemen to buy high- 
tech gadgetry, which itself often seems 
harmless, “People rationalize,” says Her- 
bert Clough, a security consultant. “This 
little thing can’t do any damage. It won't 
start World War III.” 

In 1982, Customs officials found 
the garage of Millie McKee, a divorcée 
living in the San Francisco suburb of 
Redwood City, stuffed with high-tech 
gear. Charged with illegally exporting 
laser components and sophisticated elec- 
tronics to Switzerland, where authori- 
ties believe it was transshipped to the 
Soviet Union, McKee was given a six- 
month work release sentence for mak- 
ing a false statement. She described the 
crime as “all technical violations,” like 











Cabinet members show computer seized before export 
Copied down to the color of the wires 


driving 60 m.p.h. in 55 m.p.h. zones. 

“There's been little fear of heavy sen- 
tences. It’s more often a slap on the wrist,” 
says Robert McDiarmid, a Santa Clara 
County private investigator who handles 
high-tech security for industry 

The feds are trying to crack down, 
however. A bureaucratic struggle between 
free traders in the Commerce Depart- 
ment and Pentagon officials appalled by 
high-tech transfer has been resolved by 
the Reagan Administration in favor of 
tougher export controls. The military won 
the right to review export licenses, and 
has blocked sales like the shipment of ma- 
chinery to test concrete strength to the So- 
viets, on the grounds that the equipment 





more careful, contend authorities in Silicon Valley. 

The military is also lax. Says retired Admiral Clarence 
Hill: “When I was a sub commander in World War II, we nev- 
er sent anything over four lines. Everything had to be coded 
and decoded by hand. Now they think nothing about sending 


three or four pages, and many of these are 
being sent just because you can send 
them.” Admits Turner: “There is no ques- 
tion that our entire procedure for handling 
classified documents in this Government 
is sloppy.” Horror stories abound. Turner 
recalls that, when CIA Clerk William 
Kampiles sold a classified manual on sat- 
ellite surveillance to the Soviets (for 
$3,000), the CIA checked and could not 
find 13 other authorized copies of the same 
document. 

There may just be too many secrets to 
keep. It has been estimated that there are 
19.6 million authorized copies of classified 
documents. That, of course, does not take 
into account the photocopier. “The Xerox 
machine is one of the biggest threats to na- 
tional security ever devised,” says retired 
Admiral Thomas Moorer. “Even if docu- 
ments are numbered and accounted for, it 
is easy to slip one out over lunch and copy 
it quickly.” 

Other technological breakthroughs 
have made secrets harder to keep. Most 
phone messages now pass through the air- 
waves rather than over wires, which facili- 
tates interception by the microwave gad- 


: could be used to help harden missile 
® silos. Since 1981 the Customs Ser- 
vice’s Operation Exodus has 
stopped at the docks some 4,000 ille- 
gal shipments abroad, including 
crates destined for the Soviet Union 
full of C-130 transport aircraft parts 
and satellite scanners. “The Rus- 
sians are sweating,” declares Cus- 
toms Service Commissioner William 
von Raab. “They used to be able to 
carry off all our technology by the 
truckload. Now we're making them 
pay more and take longer.” 

Also work harder. Earlier this 
month, for instance, the Soviets ex- 
panded the definition of “diplomatic 
pouch” to ship 35 tons of cargo 
marked embassy “household goods” 
out of Baltimore harbor without the 
presence of even a single Customs inspec- 
tor. Pentagon officials blamed the State 
Department for naively waving the ship- 
ment through and failing to notify the 
proper Customs officials of the impending 
Soviet move. 

The KGB has set up some 400 dum- 
my corporations in Europe to buy high- 
tech exports. The Soviets can rely on 
dozens of unscrupulous Western techno- 
bandits eager to cash in on the Krem- 
lin’s 500% markups by acting as mid- 
diemen. So numerous and willing are 
the technobandits that the Soviets are 
able to get three or four bids for a single 
transaction. A valuable piece of high- 
tech gadgetry can sail a circuitous route 
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getry atop Soviet consulates and in offices. Sophisticated laser 
devices can eavesdrop on conversation in a room by picking up 
the vibrations from the windowpane. The most insecure place 
to store information is probably a computer. A study by the De- 
partment of Defense Computer Security Center in Fort Meade, 


Md., concluded that only 30 out of 
about 17,000 DOD computers are even 
minimally secure against intrusion by 
clever hackers. Though no one has ever 
been caught doing it, the mere thought 
of Soviet intelligence plugging into De- 
fense Department computers, particu- 
larly the ones that command the Amer- 
ican nuclear arsenal, is the stuff of 
Hollywood chillers. 

The Pentagon this week will an- 
nounce steps to éliminate leaks, includ- 
ing cutting back on both the number of 
security clearances and the number of 
classified documents. “If we don’t do 
these things and do them soon,” warns 
Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia, “we're 
going to have a lot more Walker cases 
in the future.” But no one is suggesting 
the kind of drastic steps that would pro- 
tect state secrets as securely as they are 
held, say, in the Soviet Union. Says 
John Martin, chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s Division of Internal Securi- 
ty: “You've got to maintain an open so- 
ciety, or you’re no better than your 
adversaries.” —By Evan Thomas. Reported 
by David Beckwith/Washington 
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before it “jumps the wall,” in Customs 
agents’ parlance, to the East bloc. Last 
month U.S. marshals arrested Marino 
Pradetto, 46, the Italian operator of a 
West German electronics firm who was 
in California for a trade fair, and 
charged him with illegal diversion of a 
powerful VAX II/780 mainframe com- 
puter to Czechoslovakia through San 
Jose, Haiti and Switzerland. 

What the Kremlin cannot purchase in 
the US. it can often buy from other coun- 
tries. In 1979 and 1981, the Soviets bought 
two huge dry docks from Sweden and Ja- 
pan, promising to use them only for com- 
mercial shipping. They are now tenders 
for Kiev-class aircraft carriers. 

The Reaganauts have leaned hard on 
US. allies to tighten their own export re- 
strictions. The Pentagon is not above 
threatening to withhold export licenses 
from Western governments if they are not 
more careful about the re-export of U.S. 
technology to the Soviets. Western na- 
tions have been resentful of pressure from 
Washington to restrict exports, suspecting 
that the real motive is economic protec- 
tionism rather than national security. 
Nonetheless, NATO allies and Japan have 
agreed to ban the export of particularly 
sensitive high-tech equipment in return 
for the U.S.’s easing up on the export of 
less sophisticated gadgetry the Soviets al- 
ready possess. 


he US. cannot afford to clamp down 

too hard on trade. “An important el- 

ement of national security is a strong 
economy,” says John McTague, deputy 
director of the White House Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy. “If you try 
to stop the release of everything, you 
may slow down our own industrial growth 
and do some rather serious harm.’ Cum- 
bersome licensing procedures mean de- 
lay; the vagaries of bureaucracy mean in- 
action. Businessmen complain, for 
instance, that Texas Instruments’ ele- 
mentary Speak & Spell game, available at 
toy stores everywhere, was until recently 
under export controls because of an em- 
bedded microprocessor. 

For the Administration, the Krem- 
lin campaign to steal high-tech secrets 
poses a dilemma. It cannot give the 
Kremlin carte blanche to buy without 
endangering security. It cannot simply 
cut off high-tech trade, or the U.S. will 
lose valuable markets—without really 
thwarting the Soviets, who always seem 
to find less scrupulous sellers. Worse, if 
the US. restricts access to scientific in- 
formation, it will dampen the spirit of 
innovation that gave the country its 
high-tech edge in the first place. The only 
answer, albeit a less than perfect one, ap- 
pears to be heightened vigilance. If, as the 
old Government posters warned, loose 
lips sank ships in the last World War, 
then loose microchips could launch mis- 
siles in the next one. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 
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Where Spies Are Superstars 


U nderstandably enough, the Walker spy scandal is an occasion for American 
self-examination and self-criticism. The revelations are being pondered for 
what they say about how democracy sometimes allows human venality to thrive 
and vital state secrets to perish. But there is another lesson in the whole shocking, 
sordid affair. It is a reminder that spying comes naturally to the Soviet Union in a 
way that is difficult for Americans to understand. 

For most in the West, notably including political leaders, spying is deemed 
necessary largely because everyone does it, but it is relegated to the shadowy side- 
lines of the more legitimate enterprises of diplomacy and soldiering. Opening 
each other’s mail is a business gentlemen pursue only with a certain self-con- 
scious distaste. 

Even in fiction, espionage is treated as the dirty little secret of modern inter- 
national politics. James Bond is good escapist fun, but the world of John le Carré 
is recognized as the real thing. The bookish, perpetually cuckolded George Smi- 
ley is not a hero because he champions Western civilization; rather, he is the mel- 
ancholy rationalist, penetrating the ingenuity of other people’s deceit. He is more 
honest, and braver in his honesty, than his colleagues. Yes, he fights Karla, his 
Soviet counterpart, but Smiley also does bat- 
tle against the corruption of his own organi- 
zation and society. 

No such dark brooding is in order in the 
Soviet Union. Spies are good guys, pure and 
simple, as long as they are on the Soviet side. 
Even in czarist times, secret agents were re- 
garded as legitimate and indispensable pro- 
tectors of a sprawling empire that was sur- 
rounded by hostile forces and infested with 
political malcontents and agitators. Back- 
ward in so many other respects, Russia was 
precocious in developing a police apparatus. 
That institution was ready-made for the 
Bolsheviks, with their militant ideology and 
their conspiratorial, secretive methods. Ac- 
cording to Marxism-Leninism, politics is a 
continuation of war by other means. Spies 
are in the front line of that war. 

The concept of the security of the Soviet 
state is sacrosanct in a way roughly compa- 
rable to the concept of personal freedom in 
the West. In Russian, security is bezopas- 
nost—the B in KGB. The word literally 
means “the absence of danger.” As a profes- 
sion, security means vigorously identifying and, whenever possible, eliminating 
danger. 

Hence, in the Soviet Union, the mentality of the spy is part and parcel of the 
mentality of the commissar and, beyond that, of the citizen. The relationship be- 
tween an agent and his source, between a secret policeman and his informer, is 
not only an honorable estate but an essential one. 

Secret agents, once their work is done, are lionized in the U.S.S.R. Richard 
Sorge, a German who spied for Joseph Stalin in Japan during World War I, is 
honored on a postage stamp. Rudolph Abel, one of the most notorious Soviet 
agents of the 50s, was awarded the Order of Lenin after he was traded for U-2 Pi- 
lot Francis Gary Powers in 1962. KGB anniversaries are occasions for rallies and 
testimonials. “The competent organs,” a common euphemism for the intelligence 
services, make up a kind of superelite. For years it was a basic tenet of Kremlino- 
logical wisdom that the head of the KGB was too much distrusted by his comrades 
ever to become General Secretary of the party. Yuri Andropov disproved that 
rule of thumb in 1982. He personified the Soviet obsession with security and rev- 
erence for the guardians of security. 

Anyone caught spying against the Soviet Union is worse than an enemy and 
deserving of a fate worse than mere execution. After Oleg Penkovsky, a colonel 
in military intelligence, was discovered to be working for the CIA in 1962, he was 
put to death. The assumption at the time was that he had been shot. Subsequent- 
ly, however, it was reported that in fact he was hurled alive into a crematorium 
furnace. Thus, there is a brutal converse of the Soviet Union’s adulation of spies 
who serve its cause around the world. —By Strobe Talbott 








Rudolph Abel being arraigned in 1957 
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Levels of Involvement 





he scorn was clear in Ronald Rea- 

gan’s voice. “The little dictator who 
went to Moscow in his green fatigues to 
receive a bear hug,” he said of Nicara- 
guan President Daniel Ortega Saavedra, 
“did not forsake the doctrine of Lenin 
when he returned to the West and ap- 
peared in a two-piece suit. He made his 
choice long ago.” The President was 
speaking last week at a fund raiser in 
Oklahoma City, but his real audience was 
members of Congress who were once 
again considering the resumption of aid to 





ga’s Sandinista regime. “It was a dark day 
| for freedom,” Reagan scolded, “when, af- 
ter the Soviet Union spent $500 million to 
impose Communism in Nicaragua, the 
US. Congress could not support a meager 
$14 million for the freedom fighters in 
Nicaragua who were opposed to that to- 
talitarian government.” 

In Washington two days later, the Re- 
publican-controlled Senate agreed, as it 
had in April, authorizing by a 55-to-42 
vote a $38 million package of nonmilitary 
aid for the contras over the next 16 
months. Under the plan, the money 
would be distributed by the CIA, but none 
could be spent for arms or munitions; de- 
fensive equipment like radar could be 





the contra rebels struggling against Orte- | 


Aid to Nicaragua's contras is debated amid rising tension 
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Making the case for contra aid 
Lashing out at “the little dictator.” 





provided. Nor could the money be used to 
fund activities that violate international 
law or the charter of the Organization of 
American States, which prohibits “coer- 
cion” of countries, unless specifically au- 
thorized by U.S. law. The House seems 
less willing to go along, but some Demo- 
crats, embarrassed by Ortega’s visit to 
Moscow in April, may be ready to accept 
a compromise. This week the House will 
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vote on a $27 million package of humani- 
tarian aid, but the proposal would bar the 
CIA or Pentagon from distributing the 


funds. The proposal is being opposed by | 


the top Democratic leadership, and the 
vote is expected to be close. Charges 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill: “I'm trying to 
keep American troops out of Nicaragua.” 
Democratic fears of U.S. military in- 
volvement have been fueled by ominous 
warnings from Administration officials 
concerned about the cutoff of contra aid. 
Secretary of State George Shultz, for ex- 
ample, told the American Bar Associa- 
tion last month that if Congressmen con- 
tinued to withhold assistance “they are 
hastening the day when the threat will 
grow and we will be faced with an agoniz- 
ing choice about the use of American 
combat troops.” The New York Times 
printed a pair of articles last week specu- 
lating that the Administration was mov- 
ing closer to the invasion option. “That's 
foolish,” charged White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes. “The President has 
no plans to use U.S. military forces in 
Central America, period.” 
Representative Michael Barnes, a 
Maryland Democrat who has long been 
critical of the President's Central Ameri- 
can policy, says that intelligence briefings 


indicate a US. invasion of Nicaragua 


would not be easy. It would take two or 
three weeks for troops to take the urban 
centers and several thousand lives would 
be lost on both sides, Barnes was told. 
“But then the Sandinistas would control 
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A Fledgling Alliance 


T hey converged in the bleak scrublands of southeastern An- 
gola. Rebel Leader Jonas Savimbi played host to the oth- 
ers: spokesmen for the Nicaraguan Democratic Force, the Af- 
ghan mujahedin and the hill tribes opposing the Communist 
regime in Laos. For two days they talked and socialized in 
Jamba, stronghold of Savimbi’s well-armed and organized 
movement against Angola’s Marxist government, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the American who had brought 
them together: Lewis Lehrman, mil- 


dent Reagan: “Around the world we see people joining to- 
gether . . . to free their nations from outside domination and 
an alien ideology ... Their goals are our goals.”” Lehrman 
did not point out that this letter was not from Reagan to the 
new allies, but from Reagan to “Dear Lew.” 

Some governments affected by the rebel movements were 
even more cautious than Reagan. Pakistan blocked Afghan 
rebel leaders from traveling to the meeting from Pakistani 
base camps. Mujahedin Colonel Ghulam Wardak flew to Afri- 
ca from Washington, where he is recovering from battle 
wounds. Nervous Thai authorities, according to a Lehrman 
aide, created “tremendous problems” 





lionaire Republican leader of a lob- 
by called Citizens for America. The 
group announced the formation of 
an alliance, Democratic Interna- 
tional, to support “the fight for inde- 
pendence from Soviet colonialism.” 
The catalyst of the new alliance 
had even larger purposes in mind. 
The growth of anti-Soviet guerrilla 
movements, said Lehrman, is part of 
“the second stage of the American 
Revolution, [which was] always in- 
tended by the founders to be a world 
revolution.” Lehrman dramatized 
his notion by presenting each of the 
four rebel leaders with a copy of the 
US. Declaration of Independence. 
The conferees applauded when 
Lehrman read words from Presi- 








before allowing Laotian Guerrilla 
Leader Pa Kao Her to fly to the confer- 
ence from Bangkok. But South Africa, 
which supports Savimbi, allowed par- 
ticipants to fly from Johannesburg. 

The rebel leaders professed a com- 
mon goal, and agreed to exchange in- 
telligence and advisers. Although all 
are against the Soviets, the four could 
not express an anti-Communist stance 
in their communiqué because rebel 
forces in both Laos and Afghanistan 
are supported by Communist China. 
The likely next step will be the open- 
ing of a Democratic International of- 
fice in Washington. Upshot: a new lob- 
by to urge Congress to support the 
Nicaraguan contras and other anti- 
Communist guerrillas. 
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the countryside,” he says. From there 
they could wage a guerrilla war that 
| would require a prolonged military occu- 
pation and counterinsurgency campaign. 
Nicaraguan Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega Saavedra was quoted as saying, 
“This is not going to be like fighting on 
the plains of Europe in the Second World 
War.” A Rand Corp. study estimates such 
an operation could require at least 
100,000 combat troops. 

In Nicaragua, Ortega seized on the in- 
creased speculation about invasion plans 
as proof that his repeated warnings of 
US. intervention were not “something we 
invented, but rather something that is be- 
ing discussed and prepared by American 
strategists." Meanwhile, the Sandinista 
army continued to press its attacks on 
contra bases along Nicaragua’s borders in 
some of the most intense fighting of the 
more than three-year conflict. Govern- 
ment troops drove the rebels from all of 
their camps along the San Juan River, 
which forms part of the country’s south- 
ern border with Costa Rica. Sandinista 
bombers then pounded guerrilla commu- 
nications installations and supply centers 
for five days. 

In the past, Sandinista forces usually 
avoided crossing borders when chasing the 
rebels, who have been operating from base 
camps in both Honduras and Costa Rica. 
But now they seem to have little concern 
for such formalities. “We are going to keep 
on destroying the contras,"” Ortega told 
workers during a visit to a textile factory 
Tuesday night, “even though we know that 
the U.S. will try to take advantage of these 
confrontations to create greater tensions 


Rica.” By crossing the borders in “hot pur- 





could create a pretext for greater U.S. mili- 
tary involvement in the region. 

Already Costa Rica has downgraded 
diplomatic relations with Nicaragua over 
recent border incidents. Two of its civil 
guardsmen were killed in an ambush that 
it blames on the Nicaraguan army; Mana- 
gua denies responsibility. In addition, a 
40-man Costa Rican patrol that went to 
retrieve one of the bodies was shelled 
from Nicaraguan territory, even though 
Nicaraguan Foreign Minister Miguel 
d'Escoto had been advised of the opera- 
tion and had promised no interference. 

Both sides in the debate over contra 
funding use the specter of an invasion to 
bolster their case. Democrats and other 
critics warn that any further aid will be 





between us and Honduras and Costa | 


suit” of the contras, Nicaraguan soldiers | 


One more step down a dark tunnel of | 


US. involvement. The Administration 
warns that withholding such assistance 
hastens the day when less attractive op- 
tions will become necessary. The $30 
million or so is hardly the issue; the 
Pentagon spends that amount in less 
than an hour. What is at stake is a sym- 
bol of U.S. commitment to oppose and 
perhaps topple the Sandinista regime, 
with starkly differing views on where sucha 
commitment might lead. —By John E. Yang. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/San José and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 








The President’s SALTbox 








Reagan's team divides over scrapping the treaty 


A‘ agreement that was never ratified 
and is timed to expire Dec. 31 
would hardly seem cause for high dra- 
ma. But this document is the 1979 U.S.- 
Soviet accord reached in the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks, popularly 
known as SALT Il. Despite its unratified 
status, both the Carter and Reagan Ad- 
ministrations pledged not to undercut it 
so long as Moscow did the same. Con- 
gress has demanded to know whether 
this policy will continue. After fierce de- 
bate within the Administration, Ronald 
Reagan planned to announce his deci- 
sion early this week: the U.S. “basical- 
ly” will comply with the terms, but is 
prepared to break them selectively in 
reponse to Soviet violations. 

The argument, which has raged for 
more than two months, divided the Presi- 





agreement allows only one. However, vet- 
eran Arms Negotiator Paul Warnke 
pointed out last week that the Soviets 
have also dismantled 1,000 ICBMs and 
twelve missile-launching submarines in | 
accord with SALT II restrictions. 

Reagan was forced into a SALTbox in 
part because the U.S. will soon be in viola- 
tion of one of the agreement's provisions. 
When the Navy begins sea trials of the 
U.S.S. Alaska Trident submarine in Sep- 
tember, the U.S. will have 14 more than 
the 1,200 multiwarhead land- and sea- 
based missiles each side is permitted. To 
stay within the limit, it must either retire 
and disable an older 16-missile Poseidon 
sub or destroy at least 14 Minuteman land 
missiles. Hard-liners argued against tak- 
ing either course; they wanted the US. to 
exceed the limit deliberately. Reagan 
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Section of Titan Ii missile dismantled to keep the U.S. in compliance with SALTI 


The range of choices: repudiation, continued compliance or “gray areas.” 


dent’s advisers along familiar lines. De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, on 
the advice of his assistant Richard Perle, 
contended that the Soviets have repeated- 
ly violated SALT Il and must be penalized 
by a US. repudiation of the treaty. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz and Special 
Arms Adviser Paul Nitze argued against 
handing the Soviets a propaganda victory. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff contended that 
SALT II has resulted in at least some Soviet 
restraint in stockpiling offensive weapons, 
and that the U.S. would be at a disadvan- 
tage in an all-out arms race. The Chiefs 
pushed for various “gray-area solutions,” 
one of which the President accepted. 

In a report issued last February, the 
Reagan Administration charged Moscow 
with eleven separate violations of SALT II. 
The most serious include the illegal en- 
coding of radio signals from Soviet missile 
tests, making it difficult for the U.S. to 
collect data necessary to verify treaty 
compliance. In addition, Washington ac- 
cuses Moscow of developing two new stra- 
tegic missiles, the ten-warhead SS-24 and 
the single-warhead SS-25, although the 
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chose a halfway measure: mothballing or 
converting a Poseidon rather than cutting | 
it up as the treaty requires. 

The Senate, by a vote of 90 to 5, 
passed a nonbinding resolution calling on 
Reagan to “continue to refrain from un- 
dercutting” SALT I’s provisions. Antici- 
pating his decision, however, the Senate | 
allowed for “proportionate responses” to | 
any Soviet violations. Washington’s NATO | 
allies, meanwhile, urged the U.S. not to 
tamper with SALT II for fear of upsetting 
the nuclear status quo and undermining 
current U.S.-Soviet arms-reduction talks 
in Geneva 

Reagan, who has called SALT I “fatally 
flawed,” kept his options open throughout 
the week’s discussions. As is often the case 
when his aides are deeply divided on an 
important issue, he adopted a split-the-dif- 
ference course. “It was a spirited debate,” 
said one participant in the White House 
meetings. “But enough cautions were put 
on the table to make the case for a gray- 
area solution rather than giving the treaty 
the heave-ho.” -By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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Sanctions Sponsor Gray flanked by Democratic Congressmen Stephen Solarz and Howard Wolpe 


Not a Black and White Issue 











opposition, the vote was not even close. 
With 56 Republicans joining virtually all of 
the Democrats, the House last week 
passed, 295 to 127, a bill to impose econom- 
ic sanctions on South Africa. It would ban 
new American loans and investment 
there, halt computer sales to the govern- 
ment and end the importation of Kruger- 
rands unless South Africa begins to take 
explicit measures to reform its apartheid 
system. The day before, the Republican- 
controlled Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee had voted 16 to | to approve a 
similar, though less harsh, proposal. 

Last week's votes highlighted the 
increasing opposition to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s policy of “constructive en- 
gagement” with South Africa, which is de- 
| signed to coax the country toward reform 
through strengthened diplomatic and eco- 
| nomic ties. The antiapartheid movement, 
which feels that such cooperation has pro- 
duced few discernible results, has argued 
instead for a forced disengagement from all 
American economic involvement, on the 
theory that this would put pressure on 
Pretoria to reconsider its racial policies. 
South Africa is so dependent on US. in- 
vestments (now at about $15 billion), the 





them would be enough to bring about 
| some internal changes. In addition, di- 
vestment advocates say that sanctions by 
the U.S., once South Africa’s largest trad- 
| ing partner, send a clear statement to the 
global community condemning Pretoria’s 
apartheid policies. “It is time for us as a 
nation to put our beliefs into action,” said 
Democrat William Gray of Pennsylvania, 
chief sponsor of the House measure. 

The support of South African Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, who won the 1984 Nobel 








argument goes, that the threat of losing | 


espite the Administration's steadfast | 





Congress is caught in the tide for South African sanctions 


Peace Prize, has helped spark a recent 
flurry of state and local divestment legis- 
lation in the U.S. Tutu scoffs at Ameri- 
cans who say they are concerned about 
how economic cutoffs might affect blacks 
in South Africa. “People ought to stop us- 
ing us as alibis for not doing what they 
know they ought to do,” he says. Many 
other black leaders agree. “Any move- 
ment toward the isolation of apartheid is a 
welcome development,” says Neo Mnu- 
mazana, observer at the U.N. from the 
African National Congress, a black coali- 
tion party outlawed in South Africa. 

Yet many people, in both the U.S. and 
South Africa, who abhor apartheid ques- 
tion whether economic sanctions would 
work. “Unilateral American sanctions 
are totally ineffective,” says Republican 
Newt Gingrich of Georgia. Gingrich was 
one of 35 Congressmen who recently 
asked President Reagan for stronger con- 
demnation of South Africa, a move many 
saw as an attempt to nip last week’s mea- 
sures in the bud. Gingrich believes that 
the House bill would simply allow other 
countries to step in and fill the gap. There 
is evidence that France, Japan and Israel, 
which are already involved in the South 
African economy, would step in to fill 
gaps in nuclear, computer and weapons 
technology, respectively. 

One of Pretoria’s allies in the battle 
against divestment has been Gatsha 
Buthelezi, the hereditary leader of the 
country’s 6 million Zulu tribespeople. “If 
there is any further downturn in the econ- 
omy as a result of sanctions, it is the black 
people who will suffer,” says Buthelezi, 
who strongly opposes apartheid. “They 
are the poorest of the poor, and they are 
going to pay the price.” Sanctions, says a 
top Western diplomat in South Africa, 
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| major contribution to the economic stabil- 


sound like “a plan to starve the blacks un- 
til the whites surrender.” 

American executives say that a ban 
on new investment will force them to pull 
out of South Africa, leaving their black 
employees jobless. One concerned official 
is George Schroll, who heads the educa- 
tion task force of the group of American 
corporations that adhere to the Sullivan 
principles, a set of guidelines developed 
for U.S. firms in 1977 to ameliorate work- 
ing conditions for blacks in South Africa. 
Schroll says he is worried that if U.S. in- 
terests pull out, they will be replaced by | 
companies from nations “less committed 
to racial equality.” Companies adhering 
to the Sullivan principles, named after 
their author, Philadelphia Minister Leon 
Sullivan, employ about 65,000 workers, 
close to 1% of South Africa’s labor force. 

Chester Crocker, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, argues that sanc- 
tions are “likely to become a show of impo- 
tence and to erode our influence with those 
we seek to persuade.” The Johannesburg 
Star, an independent, moderate paper that 
has called for gradual reform of apartheid 
policies, editorialized last week that the 
threat of sanctions “gives the government 
undeserved domestic support and creates a 
chauvinistic attitude inelegantly known as 
‘up yours.’ ” The usually staid editors of the 
pro-government paper, the Citizen, put it 
more bluntly: “We have news for Congress. 
It will not force South Africa to do Ameri- 
ca’s bidding. It will not force the govern- 
ment into introducing policies that it does 
not regard as acceptable or desirable.” 

Pretoria has warned that divestment 
may have dire consequences for all of south- 
ern Africa. If unemployment results, 
warned Deputy Foreign Minister Louis Nel 
last week, the | million illegal foreign 
blacks who work in South Africa may be 
expelled. South Africa, said Nel, “makes a 





ity and development of its black neighbor- 
ing states.” Many leaders of the black-ruled 
nations of southern Africa admit that their 
own potential for growth would be hurt if 
there are economic problems in South Afri- 
ca, which is the productive dynamo that 
much of the continent depends upon. 

For advocates of divestment and sanc- 
tions, the bottom line is a simple one: 
apartheid is a clear moral evil, and the 
US. should in no way provide any support 
for such a racist system. The Administra- 
tion and its supporters generally share this 
abhorrence of apartheid, but as Crocker 
notes, “Indignation and strong convictions 
do not constitute a foreign policy.” They 
do, however, help get legislation passed. 
Democrat Christopher Dodd of Connecti- 
cut expects the Senate, like the House, to 
approve sanctions overwhelmingly when it 
votes in early summer. Reagan will then 
be confronted with an unenviable choice: 
to veto the bill and buck the growing wave 
of American sentiment, or bow to a cru- 
sade that he feels would do more harm 
than good. — By Amy Wilentz. Reported 
by Sam Allis and William Stewart /Washington 
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Going for It 


Reagan stumps for his tax plan 





oo“ his own exhortation to the 
nation on tax reform—*Go for it!” 
Ronald Reagan went. He hit the road last 
week for Oklahoma City, Atlanta and 
Birmingham to sell his plan to the people 
and do a little politicking for Republican 
Senators up for re-election in 1986, The 
President not only stressed the themes of 
fairness and simplicity, which his propos- 
als are designed to promote, but acted as 
if he were still an outraged political out- 
sider by linking tax reform to his cardinal 
themes of bashing Washington and 
shrinking the Federal Government. 

In particular, Reagan defended the 
elimination of deductions for state and lo- 
cal taxes. “Some state governments out- 
side Oklahoma have not yet learned to 
say no to special interest groups and high- 
er taxes,’ Reagan told a group in Oklaho- 
ma City. Critics contend that he is pitting 
high-tax states against others in an eco- 
nomic civil war. Said Connecticut Repub- 
lican Congressman Stewart McKinney: 
“It’s the South and Southwest against the 
Northeast and Midwest.” 

On Capitol Hill, Democrats were gin- 
gerly trying to determine how to make the 
plan more palatable to themselves and 
their constituents. “Reagan is giving pop- 
ulism a bad name,” said Byron Dorgan of 
North Dakota. “If I were making 
$400,000 a year, I'd be the biggest cheer- 
leader for this in America.” Missouri 
Democrat Richard Gephardt, co-sponsor 
of a Democratic tax-reform plan, said 
there was talk of adding either a fourth, 
higher rate, perhaps 40%, for the very 
rich, or providing a further break for the 
middle class. Said Gephardt: “We need to 
put our stamp on tax reform.” 

Reagan’s barnstorming for a funda- 
mental change in taxation has helped him 


regain the momentum his Administration | 


seemed to have lost earlier this year. His 
pollster, Richard Wirthlin, recorded a 
71% approval rating for the President's 
tax-reform speech (the highest since his 
February 1981 call for large budget and 
tax cuts), and a New York Times/CBS 
News poll reported last week that his ap- 
proval rating had gone up three points 
since May, to 59% 

Yet by presenting his plan as provid- 
ing “relief from taxation and getting 
the Government “off our backs,” Reagan 
is engaging in a bit of sleight of hand. The 
bill is designed to be revenue neu- 
tral. It would rearrange the tax burden 
rather than lessen the Government's im- 
pact on the economy. By depicting the 
proposal in ideological terms, Reagan 
may also risk losing the support of Demo- 
cratic centrists who are sympathetic to 
the plan but not to the fustian accompa- 
nying it. “The President has to keep 
his message in single-minded focus,” says 
one G.O.P. analyst. “To the extent that 
the message becomes diffuse, it will 


| attract opponents.” m 
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He Could Communicate 


Scene 1. A spring morning, 1937, small office of Screen Agent George Ward, Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


ecretary announces arrival of Sportscaster “Dutch” Reagan, movie hopeful 

from Des Moines. Ward, who works for the William Meiklejohn Agency, is 
braced to administer a classic brush-off. Send in Reagan, he tells his secretary. 

Ward has to tilt back in his chair to see all 6 ft. 1 in. of this guy who strides in 
under a 150-watt smile. Built-up shoulder pads in the suit. Wide lapels. Close-cut 
hair. All standard for the year. But there is something different. Ward decides to 
try to get him in the movies. History changes, though Ward hasn't an inkling—or 
does he? 

“T was looking all the time for new talent,”’ Ward said just a few days ago, joy- 
fully gathering memories of a half-century ago and trying to put them in proper 
place. “I didn’t care if he had a broken nose or floppy ears. There was something 
about him. I saw in front of me a man who could communicate.” 

Right off there is a problem. Reagan has to leave in several days to go back to 
Des Moines. So Ward right there calls up his friend Max Arnow, who agrees to 
, give Reagan a quick test. 
Ward takes his new friend out 
to the studio in his green 
Chrysler, and after one glance 
Arnow puts Reagan to work 
on a script. 

A few days later, Ward 
picks up Reagan and drives 
him to the train station. 
“How'd the test go?” he asks. 
“T guess it went all right,” an- 
swers Reagan, not all that 
sure. Ward cautions about 
getting hopes too high and 
packs Reagan off for Iowa. 

The phone rings in the lit- 
tle office on Sunset Strip. Ar- 
now says that Jack Warner 
has seen Reagan's test and 
wants to sign him. Normal 
starting contract is for a few 
months. Ward asks for a 
year’s deal, since Reagan is 
probably making $75 a week and can’t give that kind of good money up to run 
back to California on short terms. O.K., agrees Arnow, a year at $200 a week. 
Ward wires the news to Des Moines. Reagan is near ecstasy. He pours out his 
heart in a two-page longhand letter to Ward. “Sometimes those last few days 
seem like something I read in a book, but with your wire to cling to I get back to 
realization [sic] with a very satisfactory bump. Wheaties . . . has a high-pressure 
man here working on me with some wild idea about sticking around for another 
baseball season. Overwhelming as is this reluctance to let me depart, nevertheless 
I remain California-bound ... I’ve got the telegram worn to a frazzle, and my 
only reply to their arguments is to wave it in a ‘death before dishonor’ way and 
show ‘California here I come.’ ” 

For some reason he still cannot explain, Ward keeps this letter and an- 
other one Reagan writes a couple of weeks later. Though Ward throws away 
dozens of letters from bigger stars over the years, he continues to cling to 
these two. 
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A half-century later: “Dutch” greets his former agent 


Scene 2. A Thursday afternoon, spring 1985, the Oval Office of the President of the 
United States, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 


George Ward and his wife Vera arrive outside the White House. They are es- 
corted through three different holding rooms until they are standing at the Presi- 
dent’s door. Ward, now a peppy Portland grandfather, has never seen anything 
like this, even in his Hollywood years. The doors open. Some set. Across the room 
is Dutch Reagan under his undimmed 150-watt smile. He strides up to the 
Wards, puts his arms around Vera, looks at George and says, “Can you believe it 
has been 48 years since I walked into your office? It’s a little different now. See 
what happened when you stopped being my agent.” 
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GOOD NEWS FOR PEOPLE WHO SEE 
OLD FAITHFUL BEFORE THEY GET THERE. 
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“A Dazzling Array of Opportunity” 


Kirkpatrick steps into a sizzling new career on the political circuit 


or most people, leaving high public of- 
fice quickly leads to a loss of promi- 
nence. Not so for Jeane Kirkpatrick. Ten 
weeks after returning to private life from 
her four-year stint as U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, the blunt-spoken 
Kirkpatrick has become a star on the lec- 
ture circuit, a hero within her newly adopt- 
ed Republican Party and probably the 
most talked-about, albeit undeclared, elec- 
toral newcomer on the political scene 
Though Kirkpatrick finds the 
glare of personal celebrity “very 
unexpected,” she is passing up few 
opportunities to make the most of 
it. “I get a lift from speaking out 
she says. “And there is Just a daz- 
zling array of opportunity.” 
Outside of the President and 
perhaps the Vice President 
Kirkpatrick, 58, is the most 
sought after political speaker in 
the country. She plans to accept 
50 of more than 200 lecture invi- 
tations she has received for the 
coming year. Her fee is $20,000 
and up, meaning that she will 
pull in a cool $1 million at least 
Her written words are also in de- 
mand. Last month she agreed to 
sign a $900,000 contract for a 
book about her experiences at the 
U.N. This fall she will begin writ- 
ing a weekly newspaper column 
on foreign affairs, producing at 
least another $150,000 a year 
Kirkpatrick will also make 
about 20 unpaid appearances on 
behalf of the Republican Party 
in 1985. The G.O.P. threw a 
bash in April just to celebrate her 
change of registration. Republi- 
can National Committee Chair- 
man Frank Fahrenkopf plans 
to showcase Kirkpatrick in a 
$100,000 campaign to convert 
Democrats in four states with po- 
tentially close Senate races next year 
(Florida, North Carolina, Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana). Last Friday 1,000 Repub- 
licans paid $50 a plate to hear her address 
a dinner in Des Moines; counting others 
who put up $1,000 each to meet her at a 
private reception, her appearances raised 
more than $100,000. Her speech sounded 
like a campaign rouser; Democrats, she 
said, “can’t get elected unless things get 
worse—and things won't get worse unless 
they get elected.” She drew a standing 
Ovation, and Iowa Governor Terry Bran- 
stad opined, “I think she would be a very 
attractive national candidate.” 
Kirkpatrick's cult standing with the 
party’s ruling right wing was firmly estab- 
lished last summer, when her attack on “the 
San Francisco Democrats,” whom she 
blamed for an era of national self-doubt, 
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The message summed up in two words 


drew a foot-stamping response at the Re- 
publican Convention in Dallas. While her 
departure from the Administration was 
somewhat strained, Reagan went to consid- 
erable lengths to retain her. Though it has 
never been mentioned publicly, Secretary of 
State George Shultz offered her a job as his 
deputy. Kirkpatrick has continued to please 
conservative supporters with calls for an as- 
sertive U.S. foreign policy. She has been es- 
pecially vocal in support of aid to the anti- 





Speaking her mind: the G.O.P. star at a fund raiser in San Diego for 


government contras in Nicaragua, and 
proudly notes that the rebels have named 
one of their 400-man brigades the Jeane 
Kirkpatrick Task Force 

The reasons for her growing appeal to 
moderates of both parties are more com- 
plex. Partly it is a matter of speaking her 
mind. Kirkpatrick's husband Evron, 73, 
known to everyone as Kirk, recalls an in- 
cident in New York: “We were on a walk 
waiting for a light to change, and a truck 
driver sticks his head out the window and 
says, ‘Give ‘em hell, Jeane.’ Things like 
that happen all the time.” Kirkpatrick 
also projects a formidable intelligence and 
the ability to think fast on her feet. On do- 
mestic social issues, she takes moderate- 
to-liberal stands. Feminist aspirations 
within the G.O.P. are soaring, moreover 
and along with Senator Nancy Kasse- 


Freedom works.” 


baum and Transportation Secretary Eliz- 
abeth Dole, Kirkpatrick is regarded by 
many as one of the few women qualified 
to become a party standard bearer. Says 
Senator Paul Laxalt, G.O.P. general 
chairman: “She is a political godsend.” 
Kirkpatrick sums up her message in 
two words: “Freedom works.” One of her fa- 
vorite themes is the distinction between the 
use of force and the use of power. Force, in- 
sists Kirkpatrick, should be reserved for 
matters that “directly affect a vital national 
interest.” But in “recoiling” from its use, she 
contends, “we have developed dangerous 
inhibitions about the use of American pow- 
er” in economic and diplomatic forms 
Kirkpatrick sees no inconsistency in 
Washington’s backing of the rebels 
in Nicaragua and the government 
3 in El Salvador. In both cases, she 
insists, “we are supporting demo- 
: crats against nondemocrats.” As 
° for the Sandinista regime in Nica- 
ragua, she adds ominously: “A gov- 
ernment is not legitimate merely 
because it exists.” Yet Kirkpatrick 
is no superhawk. She thinks the 
US. should limit its military effort 
in Nicaragua to support of the con- 
tras unless Soviet proxies there 
threaten vital U.S. interests 


irkpatrick’s supporters main- 

tain that she could balance just 
about any G.O.P. ticket in 1988 
Vice President George Bush, for 
example, who has never won the 
trust of the G.O.P. right wing, 
would get ideological buttressing 
Conservative Congressman Jack 
Kemp, relatively untutored in for- 
eign affairs, could profit from her 
international expertise 

Picking Kirkpatrick for the 
national ticket would be a major 
political gamble, since she has 
never run for an elective office 
Even friends wonder whether her 
sometimes abrasive personality 
would wear well in a long race, or 
that matter whether she is 
willing to suffer the indignities of 
the stump. “She has found herself 
in situations where she has had, in effect, to 
campaign,” says a close friend, “I know she 
does not enjoy it at all.” 

Kirkpatrick has disclaimed any plans 
for seeking office, but has declined repeat- 
edly to rule out the possibility. “Jeane’s 
shot will depend on the nominee,” says Po- 
litical Analyst Richard Scammon. “She 
can't run for President and nobody can run 
for Vice President.” For the moment, 
moreover, Kirkpatrick has other things on 
her mind. “I know what I am going to do in 
the next year or so—write a column, write 
a book,” she says. “I don't know beyond 
that.” That time frame extends approxi- 
mately to the 1986 midterm election, after 
which the jockeying for 1988 will begin in 
earnest —By William R. Doerner. Re- 
ported by Hays Gorey and Gregory H. Wierzynski/ 
Washington 
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. 
The Summing Up 
| Von Biilow awaits the jury 
ineteen years to the day before the 


N two attorneys made their final pleas 
to the jury, Claus and Martha (“Sunny”) 
von Biilow were married in a small cere- 
mony in New York City. If the defendant 
was aware of the irony, he did not show it 
While his lawyer depicted him as a cal- 
lous philanderer but not a murderous one, 
and the prosecution made him out to be a 
homicidal schemer, Claus von Bilow, his 
| wedding ring as ever on his left hand, 
maintained an attitude of intense if 
slightly distant interest. Afterward, the 
jury of eight men and four women filed 
out of the courtroom to begin delibera- 
tions on whether he had twice attempted 
to murder his wife with insulin injections. 
At week’s end, the sequestered jurors still 
had not rendered a verdict 
In their summations, the attorneys in 
the Von Billow case seemed to have ex- 
changed roles. Defense Counsel Thomas 
Puccio once again seemed to be the ag- 
gressive prosecutor of his Abscam days, 
assertively addressing the facts of the 
case, while Prosecutor Mare DeSisto of- 





fered a histrionic and impassioned plea, | 


long on emotion, short on detail. 

Puccio, standing stiffly behind a wood- 
en lectern ten feet from the jury, relentless- 
ly disputed the central tenet of the prose- 
cution’s case: that insulin had been used to 
cause Mrs. Von Biilow’s two comas, With 
increasing vehemence, he punctuated his 
argument with the phrase “No insulin in- 
jection!” as he recapitulated testimony by 
the defense’s medical experts. 

Puccio then set out to discredit the 


prosecution’s witnesses. He insisted that | 


the sparrowlike Maria Schrallhammer, 
Mrs. Von Biilow’s maid of 23 years, 
viewed Von Bilow as a shadowy interlop- 
er who broke up the “fairy tale” romance 
of Sunny’s first marriage, which ended in 
divorce. About onetime Soap Opera Ac- 
tress Alexandra Isles, Claus’ former lover, 
| Puccio turned sarcastic: “She appeared 
before you in one of her most dramatic 
performances.” In the end, Puccio asked 
not for sympathy but justice. “It’s not a 
pretty picture,” he said. “Mr. Von Bilow 
was cheating on his wife and he was 
stringing Alexandra Isles along. No mat- 
ter what you think of Mr. Von Bilow’s 
conduct of his marriage, please don’t hold 
that fact against him in this case.” 
DeSisto, in contrast, was earnest and 
amiable, beginning his summation with a 
windy anecdote about Abraham Lincoln 
| Instead of reviewing his case, he painted 
an emotional and highly colored tableau of 
the alleged murder attempts. With his 
hands resting on the front of the jury box, 
DeSisto pleaded with the jurors to try to re- 
live the crime, to put themselves in the 
room where Sunny von Billow went into 
her two comas. As if holding a syringe in 
his hand, DeSisto asked, “Can you see it? 
As he was pushing the plunger down, can 
you see it? The defendant then sat down 








| and read a book. . . Think about that room 
and stay there all afternoon while his wife 
is unconscious. Stay there until you can 
hear Martha von Bilow rattle. Rattle!” 
DeSisto’s showmanship was one of 
the few tactics left to him. Earlier 
in the week, a businesslike Judge Corinne 
Grande rejected all but one of the prose- 
cution’s rebuttal witnesses and dashed 
the state’s last hope that it could offer 
testimony about the $14 million that Von 
Biilow stood to inherit upon his wife's 
death. Her rulings spurred accusations 
of partiality from Claus’ stepchildren. 
Said Alexander von Auersperg: “We can’t 
understand why $14 million isn’t consid- 
ered a motive to murder someone, espe- 
cially when Mr. Von Biilow doesn’t have 
any money of his own.” But Harvard 








Von Bulow and his daughter Cosima 
Atrial more intriguing than any soap opera. 


Law Professor Alan Dershowitz, another 
member of the defense team, praised 
Grande’s fairness. Said he: “The judge 
allowed only testimony that was narrow, 
spare and to the point. She understood 
the difference between a soap opera and 
a trial.” 

Despite her strict rulings on evidence, 
Grande seemed to give the prosecution's 
case more leeway in her instructions to the 

| jury. Having reviewed medical testimony 

| on Saturday, the jury broke off work at 
4:30 p.m. After church and brunch on Sun- 
day, they planned to re-examine the testi- 
mony of Maria Schrallhammer and Alex- 
ander von Auersperg on the whereabouts 
ofa black bag containing a used syringe, as 
well as that of an expert defense witness 
concerning the presence of insulin on the 
needle. While they continued to deliber- 
ate, Von Biilow, chain-smoking and chat- 
ting with reporters, roamed the mostly 
deserted hallways of the Providence court- 
house. —By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Timothy Loughran/Providence 
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GayHigh | 


Furor over a New York school 





he class that meets in the red brick 

church building in New York City’s 
Greenwich Village is like no other public 
education program in the country. All of 
the 14 boys and six girls, ages 14 to 19, say 
they are homosexual. The Harvey Milk 
School, which was quietly inaugurated in 
April, stirred considerable controversy 
when it came to light last week. Though 
the office of Mayor Edward Koch and 
other city agencies approved its establish- 
ment, many New York officials expressed 
surprise at the project, and questions were 
raised about the wisdom of funding a sep- 
arate school (annual budget: $50,000) for 
homosexual youths. At a press confer- 
ence, Schools Chancellor Nathan Qui- 
nones insisted that Harvey Milk performs 
a valuable service. “These are dropouts 
They are not just homosexuals,’ Quinones 
| said. “If it weren't for this program, they 
would be cruising on the West Side of 
Manhattan.” 

The program, a branch of New 
York’s public high school system, was 
named in honor of the San Francisco offi- 
cial and homosexual activist who was 
murdered in 1978 along with that city’s 
mayor, George Moscone. Housed in space 
rented from the Washington Square Unit- 
ed Methodist Church, it is administered 
by the city’s board of education in con- 
| junction with the Institute for the Protec- 
| tion of Lesbian and Gay Youth, a private 
advocacy group. Board of education offi- 
cials pointed out last week that Harvey 
Milk is only one of 38 adjunct school pro- 
grams in New York. Others serve drug 
addicts, juvenile delinquents, pregnant 
teens and assorted troubled children who 
are unwilling, or unable, to attend general 
public schools. 

Still, some psychiatrists and educators 
took issue with the notion that segregat- 
ing homosexual students in a separate fa- 
| cility is the best solution for their difficul- 

ties at other schools. In San Francisco, 
which has one of the largest homosexual 
populations in the U.S., Schools Spokes- 
man Felix Duag doubted that his city 
would follow New York’s example. Said 





Duag: “We try to mainstream students so | 


that they have the experience of meeting 
boys and girls from all walks of life, be- 
cause that is what they’re going to do 
when they graduate.” 

More troubling is the early age at 
which the Harvey Milk students have, in 
effect, been publicly identified as homo- 
sexuals. Can they really be certain of their 
sexual orientation? “No question,” says 
Dr. Irving Bieber, author of a study of 

| male homosexuality, who points out that 


the Harvey Milk students are “self-se- | 


lected.” But Dr. Willard Gaylin, chief of 
New York’s Hastings Center, disagrees: 
“Adolescents are in a period of confusion 
about sexuality. The whole idea that an 
adolescent knows [whether he or she is 
homosexual] is ludicrous.” a 
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American Notes 





Fresh Fish for Rickover 


At first, Navy Secretary John Leh- 





man dismissed as “little trinkets” the gifts 
that defense contractors had lavished on 
Admiral Hyman Rickover. But Lehman’s 
later response to the largesse, including a 
letter of censure inserted last month in the 
retired admiral’s record, indicated that 
Rickover’s take was more substantial. 
Last week the Navy released a 32-page 
report listing $68,703 worth of gifts that 
Rickover accepted over the years, and in 
some cases demanded, from General Dy- 
namics, whose Electric Boat shipyard in Connecticut was a prin- 
cipal Navy contractor. Included were diamond earrings and a 
jade pendant (combined value: $1,125), cleaning bills for the ad- 
miral’s suits ($1,871), chauffeur charges for 504 separate trips 
($16,200) and food and other amenities amounting to $12,000, 
including such oddities as a long-standing Rickover request for 
30 to 50 pounds of fresh fish at the launching ceremony for each 
new General Dynamics~—built nuclear submarine 

General Dynamics, fined $676,283 for the improper gratu- 
| ities, insisted in the report that the gifts did not affect Rickover's 
administration of Navy contracts. Rickover, 85, was not available 
for comment. 











War in the Coalfields 


| So turbulent has been the long- 
running strike of mineworkers 
against the A.T. Massey Coal Co. 
that it recalls the Hatfield-McCoy 
| feud in the same region, around the 
West Virginia—Kentucky line. Now 
the conflict, involving some 1,500 
members of the United Mine Work- 
ers, is evoking even uglier images 
“It's almost like a civil war,” said ex- 
Mayor Robert McCoy of Matewan, 
W. Va. Hayes West, a nonunion 
truck driver, was killed and another driver wounded when snip- 
ers opened fire on a convoy on Coeburn Mountain in Kentucky; 
three other drivers have been wounded in similar ambushes. 
Since the miners struck last Oct. | after Massey and several 
other firms rejected an industry agreement, hundreds of injuries 
have resulted from rock throwings, dynamitings and assaults. 
West Virginia state police have spent about $750,000 in extra 
manpower to try to keep peace. Said a miner in the picket line at 
Massey’s Sprouse Creek processing plant in Lobata, W. Va.: “If 
something isn’t done real soon to end the strike, there is going to 
be a lot more violence.” 


CHARLES BER 











Hayes West's funeral 


Defrocking a Dissident 


When Lutheran Minister D. Douglas Roth last November 
defied his bishop and refused to leave his church in a depressed 
steel town near Pittsburgh, police were called in, and Roth was 
jailed for 112 days. Last week a church synod voted 499 to 33 to 
defrock the still outspoken minister. It was only the second such 
action in the 22-year history of the Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca. Said Nadine Roth, his wife: “I guess we're like any other un- 
employed family now.” 
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Admiral Rickover 


Roth and other ministers at first enjoyed the support of the 
church when in 1980 they proposed to enlist Pittsburgh corpora- 
tions to help laid-off steelworkers. But then they turned to con- 
frontation, disrupting church services attended by bank and 
steel executives, and ignored church orders to stop. After his de- 
frocking at last week’s synod in Greenville, Pa., Roth seized the 
podium and refused to leave the auditorium, shouting, “There is 
great corruption in the church!” He was arrested again, along 
with a fellow dissident minister, then released on the condition 
that he not go near the auditorium. Said Bishop James Crumley: 
“We're tired of [the controversy]. We've been embarrassed by it, 
and it has hurt the church internally.” 


Suffer the Children 


The U.S. may be one of the world’s richest nations, but more 
and more American children are living in poverty. A recent 
study by the Congressional Budget Office estimated that 13.8 
million children were in poverty in 1983, an increase of more 
than 4 million since 1973. The CBO findings were reinforced last 
week by a report from the nonprofit Children’s Defense Fund. 
According to C.D.F. President Marian Edelman, the plight of 
black children has worsened dramatically compared with that of 
whites since 1980. Black children, said Edelman, are now twice 
as likely as whites to die before their first birthday, three times as 
likely to live in an impoverished or female-headed family, four 
times as likely to live with neither parent and five times as likely 
to be dependent on welfare 

To help alleviate this situation Edelman urged enactment of 
the Children’s Survival Bill, which was introduced in the Senate 
last week by Connecticut Democrat Christopher Dodd and is ex- 
pected to be introduced in the House this week or next. The bill 
would attack such problems as nutritional deficiencies in poor 
children and the crippling cycle of teenage pregnancy. “Those 
who would rather moralize than help should remember that poor 
children did not cause or choose their poverty,” said Edelman 
“These facts require urgent community and national responses.” 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


From Sacred to Profane 


When Congress voted in 1975 to grant most-favored-nation 
trading status to Rumania in recognition of improvements in that 
nation’s emigration policy, some conservative members supported 
the move because they had been impressed by an unusual conces- 
sion from the Communist regime, Rumania had agreed to import 
and distribute 20,000 Bibles supplied by churchmen in the West to 
members of its Hungarian Reformed Church. However, outraged 
clergymen and conservatives displayed proof in the Rayburn 
House Office Building last week that the Bibles had not been put 
to their intended use. Close inspection of a roll of toilet paper man- 
ufactured in a Rumanian factory and smuggled out of the country 
revealed the Hungarian words for God, Jeremiah and other bibli- 
cal names. Instead of distributing the 
holy books, said Calvinist Minister 
Alexander Havadtoy, Rumania’s 
Communist rulers recycled them into 
pulp “to show their contempt.” 

Several human rights organiza- 
tions and church groups said this was 
only the latest instance of the re- 
gime’s repression. With Congress due 
to consider renewal of MFN trading 
relationships this summer, conserva- 
tives want to strip Rumania of its 
special status. 
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Raising unquiet ghosts: surrounded by photographers, workers at Embu carry the skeleton to the coroner's office 


SEARCHES 


A Manhunt Leads to Bones 


Brazilian police claim to have found Josef Mengele’s remains 


he latest, and perhaps the last, 
chapter in what must rank as the 
most bizarre search of the century 
began two weeks ago in a small 
Bavarian town in West Germany. It 
quickly led to a Brazilian suburb where, 
amid a tangle of documents, false names 
and controversial clues, there emerged 
the strange tale of friendship between a 
quiet Austrian couple and the reclusive 
man who had lived under an assumed 
name in a modest bungalow. Last week, 
on a brilliant autumn afternoon, 200 peo- 
ple converged on a cemetery in the town 
of Embu, some 25 miles south of the Bra- 
zilian industrial center of Sdo Paulo. They 
had come to see the exhumation of what 
Brazilian authorities believed were the re- 
mains of Josef Mengele, the “Angel of 
Death,” the notorious Nazi death-camp 
doctor who had escaped from justice at 
the end of World War II 
As the crowd surrounded a weed-cov- 
ered tomb that had been marked until 
hours before with the name of Wolfgang 
Gerhard, who died in 1979, two gravedig- 
gers began loosening the solid red clay 
with pickaxes and then started shoveling 
Almost an hour later, their tools struck 
against the light-colored wood of a coffin 
| The diggers broke open the casket and, as 
| the crowd jockeyed for position, began 
handing the contents up to José Antonio 


de Mello, assistant director of the Sao 
Paulo police forensic team, There 
emerged some dentures and a few earth- 
stained bones, some still covered by a pair 
of rotting trousers. And as journalists 
scribbled and photographers clicked, De 
Mello, like some macabre Hamlet, held 
up a skull 

It was the head, according to Brazil- 
ian police, not of Wolfgang Gerhard but 
almost certainly of Mengele, the Nazi 
physician who sent some 400,000 victims 
to their deaths at the Auschwitz-Birkenau 
death camp in Poland and used thousands 
of others as guinea pigs for his gruesome 
genetics research. After the exhumation, 
Brazilian police seemed convinced that 
they had at last tracked down the mad 
doctor who carried a $3.4 million bounty 
on his head. “There is a 90% chance it is 
Mengele,” said Sido Paulo Federal Police 


Superintendent Romeu Tuma. “On the | 


basis of documents and photographs, I'm 
100% convinced that it is Mengele. But 
I'd prefer to await the results of the medi- 
cal examiners.” 

Until then, there is certain to be wide- 
spread skepticism over the discovery. The 
sudden uncovering of the bones struck 
many as either wishful thinking or inge- 
nious misinformation by Mengele’s Nazi 
sympathizers. Especially suspicious were 
those who had been on the Mengele trail 
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The bones in question 
Grisly evidence in a tale of horror. 
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for 40 years. “It’s 99% certain 
that this is not the body of Men- 
gele,” said Simon Wiesenthal, 
the world’s foremost Nazi hunt- 
er, during a visit to New York 
City. After learning more about 
the evidence, however, Wie- 
senthal professed to be less 
skeptical. Doubters asked why, 
if Mengele had really died six 
years ago, his relatives in 
Ginzburg, West Germany, had 
not said so and thus avoided the 
publicity that has accompanied 
the recent intense worldwide 
hunt for the Nazi fugitive. The 
US., German and Israeli gov- 
ernments last month agreed to 
pool their resources in the hunt 
for Mengele. This week a five- 
| man Brazilian team will begin 
comparing the bones and seven 
teeth exhumed from the grave 
with medical and dental records of Men- 
gele, dating back to 1938, that have been 
sent from West Germany. But, as Foren- 
sic Expert De Mello admitted, “we will 
never be able to make an absolutely cer- 
tain, positive identification.’ 

The latest curious twist in the search 
for Mengele began two weeks ago, when 
West German authorities descended upon 
the idyllic town of Ginzburg, whose big- 
gest employer is the firm of Karl Mengele 
& Sons, manufacturers of agricultural 
equipment. There, acting on a tip from an 
unidentified university professor, for rea- 
sons still not clear, they raided a house 
that is believed to belong to Hans Sedl- 
meier, a onetime legal clerk for the Men- 
gele firm. Sedlmeier was widely reported 
to have been a messenger between Men- 
gele and his family when the fugitive was 
living in Asuncién, Paraguay. Inside a 
closet in the home, the investigators found 
seven or eight letters apparently mailed 
by Mengele from Brazil between 1972 and 
1978. They also discovered two more re- 
| cent letters from Wolfram and Lieselotte 
Bossert, an Austrian couple who had 
moved to Brazil in 1952. These letters im- 
plied that Mengele was dead 





lerted by the West German con- 
sulate, Sdo Paulo Police Chief 
Tuma posted his men around the 
Bossert home in the middle-class 
suburb of Brooklin Novo. After three days 
of surveillance, the police raided the 
house and took in for questioning Bossert, 
59, an unemployed paper-company tech- 
nician, and his wife, 57. Inside the modest 
wood-and-concrete house, they reported- 
ly found several photographs, apparently 
of Mengele. One picture was of his son 
Rolf. Also found was a book entitled Evo- 
lution of the Organism that included 15 
pages of notes in what is believed to be 
Mengele’s handwriting. At the police sta- 
tion, the Bosserts gave two depositions in 
which they told the story of how they had 
befriended the death-camp doctor 
They had, they said, first been intro- 
duced to Mengele in 1970 through an 
Austrian engineer, Wolfgang Gerhard 
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House where Mengele may have lived 
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Five years later, Ger- 
hard left Brazil, giving 
Mengele his Brazilian 
identity card. Mengele 
put his own photo- 
graphs on the document 
and assumed Gerhard’s 
identity. The real Ger- 
hard died in 1978, ac- 
cording to West Ger- 
man legal authorities 

Although the Bosserts had known of 
Mengele’s true identity since 1972, they 
accepted the man they say was the aging 
Nazi almost as a member of their family 
In 1977 he moved into a dilapidated, two- 
bedroom house owned by the couple in 
the Sdo Paulo district of Eldorado Pau- 
lista. Wolfram Bossert described Mengele 
as living a lonely life, supported by his 
family in West Germany 

In February 1979, according to the 
statements, the couple invited their friend 
for a holiday at Bertioga, a coastal resort 
70 miles east of Sdo Paulo. While swim- 
ming in the sea, the depositions assert, 
Mengele, who by then was 67, drowned 
after suffering a stroke. The Bosserts said 
that they decided to bury him at the 
Embu cemetery in a family plot owned by 
the real Gerhard, who had buried his 
mother there in 1961. That same year, 
Wolfram Bossert told the police, “Rolf 
Mengele came to talk to me, and I handed 
over [his father’s] diaries, documents and 
personal belongings.” 

A few stray pieces ofevidence seemed to 





Notes believed to be in Mengele’s hand 





Hidden inside a German book 





The mad doctor—perhaps 





¢ support the Bosserts’ story. Bra- 
= zilian police did indeed record a 
= drowning at Bertioga on the day 
= in question, anda few months lat- 
* er the Paraguayan government, 
which had granted Mengele citi- 
zenship in 1959, inexplicably 
canceled it. Also, the exhumed 
body did not have its arms 
crossed, as is usual in Brazil, but 
was placed with thearms extend- 
ed by the side. In the letters found 
in Ginzburg, Mengele had stipu- 
lated that he be buried in such a 
position. And last month an el- 
derly farmer in eastern Paraguay 
told a film crew from the 

| CBS program Sixty Min- 

utes that he had been told 
that Mengele had died in 
a swimming accident in 
Brazil some years earlier 

Late last week Bra- 
zilian police unveiled 
more evidence, in the 
form of a deposition 
from a Hungarian-born 
woman who has lived 
in Brazil since 1948, to 
support the Bosserts’ 
account. Gitta Stam- 
mer, 65, who with her 
husband Geza owned a 
small farm in southern Sdo Paulo state, 
claimed that Mengele had lived with the 
couple for 13 years. According to her 
statement, in 1961 the Stammers were in- 
troduced by Wolfgang Gerhard to a man 
who called himself Peter Hochbichlet and 
who said he was Swiss. They gave him a 
job helping to administer their farm, and 
the man moved in with them. A year lat- 
er, the woman said, Hochbichlet con- 
fessed that he was really Mengele. Even 
so, he continued to live with the couple 
until they sold their farm in 1974. In Feb- 
ruary 1979, she claimed, she heard that 
Mengele had drowned 

Certainly, Mengele had long dis- 
played a gift for evasion. By the time Al- 
lied forces liberated Auschwitz in 1945, he 
had disappeared. In 1947 he was report- 
edly arrested by U.S. counterintelligence 
agents in Vienna, only to slip through 
their hands. Two years later, apparently 
after living quietly in Ginzburg, he made 
his way to Buenos Aires and thence to 
Paraguay. In 1960 he narrowly eluded Is- 
raeli agents. Since then, a number of 
sightings of him have been reported. 

The determination of so many people 
to find the “Angel of Death,” a title he 
won for his power to pick who would live 
and die in Auschwitz by the wave of his 
hand, may have borne fruit in last week’s 
exhumation. The recently stepped-up 
hunt might have prompted Mengele to set 
another ingenious false trail. At week’s 
end skeptics remained convinced that the 
doctor had vanished once again. But there 
was also a possibility that Mengele’s body 
had indeed been found and that all kinds 
of unquiet ghosts could at last be laid to 
rest By Pico lyer. Reported by Gavin Scott/ 
Sao Paulo, with other bureaus 
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MIDDLE EAST 


World 








Hopeful U.S., Skeptical Israel 


As peace is considered, kidnapings raise Lebanese tensions 


hy cross an ocean when you can 
cross a river? Why should we 
sail to Washington when we can meet 
right away ten miles from here?” That 
was Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres’ 
reaction last week to the latest develop- 
ments in a Middle East peace initiative 
by Jordan’s King Hussein that has found 
qualified acceptance in Washington. Not 
surprisingly, after years of Jordanian re- 
fusal to deal directly with Israel, Peres 
was skeptical, and so were many of his 
countrymen. 

The maneuvering over the Jordanian 
proposal, following King Hussein’s visit 
to Washington, coincided with the third 





Back to the Promised Land: Israeli soldiers cheer as they return from Lebanon 


rect, at week’s end, at least three of the 
Finns had been released, according to a 
U.N. spokesman. 

The week had begun on a hopeful 
note with a letter on wider Middle East 
peace prospects from US. Secretary of 
State George Shultz to Prime Minister 
Peres. Shultz told Peres that the U.S. had 
been impressed by Hussein’s statement 
that he had won the backing of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization for direct 
talks with Israel. Those negotiations 
would be based on U.N. Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338, the King had 
told the U.S., thereby assuring P.L.O. rec- 
ognition of Israel’s right to exist and Arab 


snge—ien 


sea. 





In terms of wider Middle East peace prospects, plenty of problems remain. 


anniversary of Israel’s invasion of Leba- 
non and, at least theoretically, with the 
end of that ill-fated adventure. The last 
Israeli units were expected to be with- 
drawn by the end of last week, although 
Jerusalem left around 100 soldiers in a 
“security zone” north of the Israel-Leba- 
non frontier. That prompted an outcry 
from Lebanese Shi'ites, who threaten 
continued warfare until the last Israeli 
soldier leaves Lebanon. 

Further tension arose in the area late 
last week as an Israeli-backed, predomi- 
nantly Christian militia known as the 
South Lebanon Army kidnaped 25 Finn- 
ish soldiers of the U.N. peacekeeping 
force in southern Lebanon. According 
to an Israeli communiqué quoting the 
S.L.A., the action came in response to the 
earlier capture of eleven S.L.A. members 
by the Finnish soldiers. The communiqué 
went on to say that the U.N. troops had 
taken the S.L.A. men away in vehicles be- 
longing to the Shi‘ite Amal militia. 

Another version of events came from 
Amal, which claimed it had abducted the 
eleven militiamen in an attack on an 





S.L.A. outpost. Whatever version was cor- 
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acceptance of the principle of exchanging 
territory for peace. 

Since the U.S. now believes Jordan is 
committed to talk directly with Israel, 
Shultz continued, he hoped Israel would 
back USS. efforts to move in that direc- 
tion. One aim is an exploratory meeting 
between a US. delegation and a joint 
group of Jordanians and Palestinians who 
are not members of the P.L.O. Shultz also 
listed points on which the U.S. disagrees 
with Hussein. Washington does not be- 
lieve, for example, that the negotiations 
should take place at an international con- 
ference, because it does not want to see 
the Soviet Union involved in Middle East 
settlement efforts. The U.S., moreover, in- 
sists that it will deal directly with the 
PL.O. only if the organization makes a 
forthright public statement of its support 
for relevant U.N. resolutions and of its 
recognition of Israel. 

The general reaction in Israel was 
one of skepticism. Defense Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin, visiting in New York City, 
emphasized to TIME editors that Israel in- 
sists on nothing less than direct negotia- 
tions with Jordan without prior condi- 








tions, and is not convinced that Hussein 
will accept such a process. But, Rabin 
continued, if the King wanted to assem- 
ble a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation 
for direct talks, “it’s fine with us.” Rabin 
said he personally favored an Arab dele- 
gation that included representatives from 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip because it is those territories that 
would be directly affected. Israel’s only 
stipulation: that the Palestinian delegates 
not be members of the P.L.O. Rabin 
sounded somewhat optimistic about set- 
tlement prospects when, after assessing 
the changed state of the Muslim world 
and the reduced strength of the P.L.O., he 
concluded, “If there is a time when it can 
be done, it is now.” He added, however, 
“T hope that the present excitement that 
exists in certain circles in Washington 
will not prove to have no basis.” 

One potential stumbling block lies in 
the concept of Palestinian “‘self-determi- 
nation,” a term generally understood to 
mean the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian entity in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. Israel adamantly opposes 
such a move. Jordan’s Foreign Minister 
Taher al Masri argued in Washington last 
week, however, that the Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian “confederation” that Hussein and 
Arafat have in mind “means that there 
will be no independent Palestinian state.” 
W ith the King committed to discus- 

sions with Israel, the Administra- 
tion moved last week to give him some 
concrete support. After four years of de- 
lay, the State Department submitted for 
the President’s approval a proposal to 
supply Jordan with $250 million to $300 
million in economic aid. Although details 
of the package remain to be defined, the 
Administration also would like to supply 
Hussein with advanced Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles, improved Hawk mobile 
antiaircraft missiles and Stinger hand- 
held ground-to-air missiles. 

Aware of Israel’s opposition to the 
Jordanian request, Republican Senator 
John Heinz of Pennsylvania and Demo- 
cratic Senator Edward Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts garnered the support of 67 oth- 
er Senators last week for a nonbinding 
resolution to ban sales of advanced arms | 
to Jordan as long as it “continues to op- 
pose the Camp David peace process and 
purchases arms from the Soviet Union.” 
That move, declared a frustrated Shultz, 
was an attempt “to stick the Congress’s 
finger in King Hussein’s eye.” The Ad- 
ministration argued that now more than 
ever, as he pushes for peace, the King 
needs the weapons to defend himself 
against his enemies—notably Syria, 
which fervently opposes an Arab-Israeli 
rapprochement. The Heinz-Kennedy res- 
olution may come to nothing, but the sup- 
port it found was an indication of the ob- 
stacles an arms request for Jordan will 
face on Capitol Hill. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Amman and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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they’re built. 
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our “Selectric” System/2000 
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systems. 
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a long time. 
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System/2000 Typewriters we 
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(One has even typed the 
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IBM. 
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Authorized IBM Typewriter 
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GREECE 





The Gadfly Stays in Office 





Papandreou’s re-election leaves him more powerful than before 


t was billed as one of Greece’s most im- 

portant elections since World War II. 
At stake: the future direction of a volatile 
democracy still haunted by the memory of 
a right-wing dictatorship, perhaps even 
the stability of NATO’s southern flank. The 
campaign had been spectacular and occa- 
sionally ugly, a succession of mammoth 
rallies, fiery oratory and occasional mud- 
slinging. When the political chorus finally 
fell silent last week, there was a 
faint sense of relief in Western 
capitals. The paradoxical rea- 
son: Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou, 66, the charismat- 
ic Socialist whose belligerent 
rhetoric and obstructionist ways 
have tested alliance patience 
since 1981, was still securely in 
power. 

With the ballots counted, 
Papandreou’s Panhellenic So- 
cialist Movement (PASOK) had 
taken 45.8% of the 6.4 million 
votes cast and gained a clear 
majority of 161 seats in the 300- 
member Parliament. The So- 
cialists finished well ahead of 
the center-right New Democra- 
cy party, led by Constantine 
Mitsotakis, which won 40.8% 
and 126 seats. The other loser 
was the Moscow-lining Com- 
munist Party (known by its 
Greek initials K.K.E.), which 
emerged with 9.9% of the vote 
and twelve seats. Exultant, Pa- 
pandreou termed the result of 
the balloting “a victory for 
the people and a defeat for 





Mediterranean defense, come up for re- 
newal in December 1988). Papandreou’s 
triumph guaranteed that, as a French 
analyst put it, “there can be no Commu- 
nist blackmail.” 

For Papandreou, the victory was per- 
haps the sweetest in his 22-year political 
career and a vindication of sorts for his 
populist brand of socialism. In the final 
stages of the campaign, the Prime Minis- 









The sweetest victory of all: Papandreou casts his vote in Athen: 


exponent of a nebulous “Third Road to 
Socialism,” Papandreou irked the Reagan 
Administration by dubbing the U.S. the 
“metropolis of imperialism.” Even though 
Greece has been a NATO member since 
1952, he opposed the alliance’s decision to 
deploy cruise and Pershing II missiles in 
Western Europe, while barely mentioning 
a deeply threatening Soviet buildup of SS- 
20 missiles on the Continent. At times, 
Papandreou’s anti-Western posturing 
reached surprising extremes. In 1983, for 
example, his government refused to con- 
demn the shooting down of a Korean air- 
liner by Soviet jet fighters, and Papan- 
dreou briefly championed the Soviet 
, claim that the aircraft was a 
= US. spy plane. Last March he 
= irritated his European Commu- 
j nity partners by threatening to 
2 veto the entry into the group of 
> Spain and Portugal, an event 
scheduled to take place next 
January. He backed down only 
after winning $1.5 billion in de- 
velopment aid. 

For all his outbursts against 
the West, Papandreou’s sallies 
have largely proved to be 
grandstanding. In the main, 
they have been the product of 
the historic enmity between 
Greece and Turkey, a fellow 
NATO member. That confronta- 
tion intensified after the 1974 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus, in 
which Greeks are the ethnic 
majority. During Papandreou's 
tenure, the two countries have 
failed to resolve long-standing 
disputes over air and sea juris- 
diction around Greek islands 
off Turkey’s Aegean coast, as 
well as over the 1983 declara- 
tion of independence by Turk- 
ish Cypriots in the zone under 











reaction.” 

Among those who saluted 
the Prime Minister’s triumph was Ronald 
Reagan. The West’s foremost conserva- 
tive expressed cautious hope that “our two 
governments can work effectively togeth- 
er to improve our relations, both bilateral- 
ly and within the alliance that assures our 
liberty and security.” Papandreou told a 
postelection press conference in Athens 
that he had responded “warmly” to Rea- 
gan’s words and that “it is not our inten- 
tion to create unnecessary problems nor 
to worsen relations.” But he also warned 
of problems that “cannot be wished 


| away.” 


If the U.S. and its allies felt some- 
what heartened by Papandreou’s clear- 
cut success, it was because they had 
feared something worse, the emergence 
of a minority PASOK government, with 
the Communists holding the balance of 
parliamentary power. The Communists 
have frequently attacked Papandreou 
for failing to remove four U.S. military 
bases from Greece (the leases for the fa- 
cilities, which are important for NATO’s 





“Tt is not our intention to create unnecessary problems.” 


ter pragmatically stressed his party’s so- 
cial welfare achievements. He rarely fell 
back on the bluff and bluster that after his 
first election four years ago he frequently 
employed against the U.S., NATO and the 
ten-nation European Community, which 
Greece joined in 1981. 

In the end, with New Democracy in 
disarray and the Communists chastened, 
Papandreou emerged as a more powerful 
leader than before. Said a longtime Greek 
ambassador: “Now he can do whatever he 
likes with Greece. He may wake up some 
morning with a headache and decide to 
take us out of NATO.” 


ardly anyone expects Papandreou to 

do that. But if the Harvard-educated 
economist and former Berkeley professor 
has a proven track record for anything in 
politics, it is for mercurial gestures. A one- 
time US. citizen who reverted to Greek 
citizenship in 1964, he seems to have 
thrived during his first term on ruffling 
feathers among the Western allies. The 


their control. 

Most Greeks join Papan- 
dreou in decrying what they consider a 
US. tilt toward Turkey as a strategically 
more important NATO partner. Nonethe- 
less, following his 1981 election, the Prime 
Minister failed to follow through on earli- 
er threats to pull Greece out of NATO and 
the European Community. Moreover, de- 
spite his continued opposition to the pres- 
ence of U.S. bases, Papandreou negotiat- 
ed a five-year renewal of the leases in 
1983. Says an adviser at NATO headquar- 
ters in Brussels: “By his standards, at 
least, he has been less extreme. We're 
hoping everyone will give him the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

A less charitable calculation is that 
Papandreou will now be too preoccupied 
with domestic problems to needle 
Greece’s allies. During the campaign, he 
promised to “guarantee the expansion of 
the welfare state,” mainly in the areas of 
pensions and health care, rather than in- 
stitute prudent austerity measures. If he 
pursues that promise, Greece’s economic 
woes might worsen. Inflation now stands 
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at 18.5%, the highest in Western Europe. 
Unemployment has more than doubled, 
to 8%; among Greek youth it is estimated 
to be around 28%. Foreign investment 
has dried up, local capital has fled the 
country, and despite European Commu- 
nity subsidies, Greece’s foreign debt has 
risen to $12.5 billion, from $7.9 billion 
when Papandreou came to office. Says a 
Western diplomat: “Greece will have to 
cope with so many economic problems in 
the next few years that there will be no 
room for fantasy in diplomacy.” 

By that logic, Papandreou should 
make no potentially disruptive external 
moves. The US.-base leases, for ex- 
ample, help to bring Greece $500 million 
a year in US. military aid. The facilities 
also provide work for about 1,650 Greeks. 
To be on the safe side, however, the U.S. 
Defense Department has made contin- 
gency plans to relocate the bases if 
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De. Papandreou has made 
clear that he is intent on increasing 
his personal power. Last March he 
shocked many of his countrymen when he 
abruptly withdrew his backing for a sec- 
ond term for Constantine Caramanlis, 
then the country’s President. A conserva- 
tive, pro-Western politician revered by 
most Greeks, Caramanlis had been a 
moderating influence on Papandreou. 
The Prime Minister replaced him with his 
own candidate, Leftist Christos Sartzeta- 
kis, and in coming weeks Parliament is 
expected to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment severely restricting the powers of 
the presidency. The presidential office’s 
loss of power will be Papandreou's gain. 

Whatever Papandreou’s other objec- 
tives may be for his second term, they 
are unlikely to lead him back toward the 
political center. Says a Greek politician: 
“After this election, his base is more of a 
leftist constituency than ever before.” 
As long as Papandreou is in office, in oth- 
er words, the Western alliance will have 





to keep a close eye on the gadfly in 
Athens — By George Russell. Reported by 
Mirka Gondicas and Wilton Wynn/Athens 

















FRANCE 
Boom Business 


Cashing in on the arms trade 





hen French President Frangois 
Mitterrand attended the biennial 
Paris Air Show in 1981, many of the 
bombs, cannons and rockets had to be 
hidden, and advanced Mirage 2000 jet 
fighters streaked overhead stripped of 
their air-to-air missiles. Things were dif- 
ferent when Mitterrand visited the cur- 
rent air show and viewed the lethal prod- 
ucts of France’s armaments industry, 
from a variety of missiles to armed Mi- 
rages. The episode was evidence of how 
Mitterrand and his ruling Socialists have 
gone from criticizing France’s arms trade 
as unprincipled to promoting a business 
that is sorely needed to boost exports. De- 
clared Mitterrand last week: “I don’t 
think that human rights are flouted when 
a country tries to protect its indepen- 
dence, It is, perhaps, the opposite.” 
French arms sales are booming today. 
Following a decline in 1983, export orders 
more than doubled last year, to about $6.66 
billion, a record, and this year’s orders 
show promise. “The government's instruc- 
tions to the defense sector are sell, sell, 
sell,” says a Western diplomat. France is 
now the world’s third largest arms dealer, 
behind the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
The Socialists are promoting the 
weapons industry because armaments are 
an important source of earnings, account- 


| ing for nearly 5% of all French exports in 


1984. Paris competes for sales by offering 
easy-term loans and by allowing countries 
to assemble aircraft, for example, with 
parts shipped from France. Arms manu- 
facturing provides jobs, directly or indi- 
rectly, for 400,000 people, at a time when 
unemployment stands at 10.2%. 

North African and Middle Eastern 
countries account for more than 76% of 
French arms revenues. Much of last year’s 
spurt in orders came from a $3.22 billion 





A Mirage 2000 es customers at the Paris Air Show: the Socialists are no longer critics 





“The government's instructions to the defense s sector are sell, sell, sell.” 














deal with Saudi Arabia for surface-to-air 
missiles and an oil-for-aircrafi arrange- 
ment that will send 18 Mirage 2000s to 
the United Arab Emirates. French arms 
also have been sold to Iraq for use in the 
war with Iran. Last year France probably 
sold more arms to the U.S. than it bought, 
and reportedly won two contracts worth 
$83 million to supply 4,000 runway pene- 
tration bombs to the US. Air Force. 
French officials were expected to an- 
nounce soon that the first of a $3.3 billion 
order of 40 Mirages had arrived in India. 

According to the U.S. Congressional 
Research Service, France ranked second 
only to the Soviet Union in arms orders 
from the Third World in 1984. Marcel de 
Picciotto, vice president of Matra, a 
French arms company, says that “any 
country that doesn’t want to have its 
strings pulled by Washington and Mos- 
cow can come here without fear of med- 
dling.” But French government officials 
bristle at charges that the trade is oppor- 
tunistic, or that they put weapons in the 
hands of radical governments. Says Fran- 
cois Heisbourg, a former adviser to the 
Defense Ministry: “This country could 
probably be making several billion dollars 
a year more if it were willing to sell to just 
anybody.” Paris claims to sell no weapons 
to South Africa, and direct deals with Lib- 
ya, Chile and Iran have been ended. 

After the Paris Air Show closes, the 
weapons bazaar moves on this week to Sa- 
tory, a military field near the capital that 
since 1967 has provided what is probably 
the world’s largest shopping display of 
ground-force equipment. Some 60 foreign 
delegations will stroll across lawns 
studded with tanks, guns and all manner 
of specialized battle gear. For the first 
time the French will also be taking poten- 
tial buyers to the Champagne region to 
watch French troops demonstrate night- 
warfare tactics, complete with parachute 
drops and tank assaults. With business 
better than ever, France is dressing up the 
store. — By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
by Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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DIPLOMACY 


he security precautions that will be in 

effect in Washington this week for an 
official visit by Indian Prime Minister Ra- 
jiv Gandhi will be among the tightest on 
record. Out of fear, for example, of Sikh 
terrorists, who last October assassinated 
Rajiv's mother Indira, then India’s Prime 
Minister, the Administration ordered a 
“postponement,” beginning about five 
weeks ago, in the processing of U.S. visas 
for all Sikhs until Gandhi leaves the U.S 

Because the U.S.-Indian relationship 
has rarely been free of tension—the two 
countries have frequently managed to irri- 
tate each other—Rajiv and his U.S. hosts 
will have a great deal to discuss. The 
youthful 40-year-old Prime Minister will 
no doubt raise the subject of U.S. arms 
sales ($1.6 billion over five years) to Paki- 
stan, India’s longtime foe, arguing that so 
large a supply of sophisticated weaponry 
poses a military threat to his country. U.S 
officials will contend that American sup- 
port for Pakistan must be seen within the 
context of the Soviet occupation of neigh- 
boring Afghanistan, and that Pakistan 
does not menace India, a vastly larger and 
more powerful nation. “No one in Paki- 








Young Man in a Hurry 


An interview with Rajiv Gandhi as he heads for Washington 
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The Prime Minister on his aircraft 


stan today would dream that it was possi- 
ble to go to war with India again,” said one 
US. diplomat last week. Gandhi, who will 
also launch a Festival of India in Wash- 
ington to acquaint Americans with the 
richness of Indian culture, will press for 
increased commerce (the U.S. is already 
India’s largest trading partner), particu- 
larly in high-technology items, and for 





greater U.S. investment in his country 

Finally, the Administration will re- 
mind the Prime Minister that it vigorous- 
ly opposes nuclear development with po- 
tential weapons application, be it in 
Pakistan or India (neither of which is a 
signatory to the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty). U.S. officials are expected to 
point to Washington’s warning to Paki- 
stan that nuclear progress beyond a “cer- 
tain threshold” would trigger a cutoff in 
US. arms sales. 

Before his departure for the US., 
aboard his special aircraft bound from 
Bombay for New Delhi, Gandhi discussed 
international and domestic affairs with 
TIME’s K.K. Sharma. Excerpts from the 
interview 


On Indian-U.S. relations. There is a lot we 
can do together because basically we 
stand for the same things: freedom, de- 
mocracy, independence. We have to see 
how we can work together to achieve 
them. There are certain areas of disagree- 
ment, mainly relating to our part of the 
world, the subcontinent, the Indian | 
Ocean. I see the visit primarily to improve 
understanding at the top. From that ev- 
erything else can flow 





On Indian-Soviet relations. They have 
been good for a very long time now, and I 
see them improving. The Soviets have 
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helped us out in tricky situations. I am not 
saying they are the only ones to have done 
so. The U.S. has also helped us, especially 
in agriculture, food aid and technology 


On the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 
They are there at the invitation of the 
Karmal regime. Obviously they won't 
leave as long as Karmal feels he needs 
them for security reasons. The first step 
{toward a Soviet withdrawal] will have to 
be some kind of guarantee of noninterfer- 
ence by the Mujahedin from across the 
[Pakistani] border 


On relations with Pakistan. Very difficult 
to assess. We have acted very positively 
We have received a mixed reaction from 
Pakistan—sometimes hot, sometimes cold 


On Pakistan's nuclear program. We don't 
want to build a bomb. We are very clear 
about that. We could have built one long 
ago, and we unilaterally decided not to do 
that. But we have to accept the realities 
Pakistan attacked India without provoca- 
tion on three occasions. Pakistan has a very 
large nuclear facility. The dangers of pro- 
liferation very definitely worry us 


On Sikh restiveness in Punjab. We now 
have the Akali Dal [the main Sikh political 
party] taking a reasonably positive stand 
It has condemned terrorism, and I think 
this is good. We have taken a lot of steps to 


large, I think there is a realization among 
Sikhs that we want to solve their problems 
and end the turmoil in Punjab. 


On the parliamentary opposition. We are 
doing our best to see that our massive ma- 
jority in Parliament does not make the op- 
position feel oppressed. We are keeping it 





fully informed on every major decision. If 
it raises relevant points, we are willing to 
adjust our position 


On the tight security around him. One 
gets used to it. It puts restrictions on me 
and on people coming to see me. I think 
it's a temporary phase. One has to go 


help Sikh moderates come forward. By and | through with it 








On problems facing India. Politically, Pun- 
jab. Economically, birth control. We have 
reduced the population growth rate to 
1.8% from 2.2%, but that is not good 
enough. We are trying to put more energy 
into traditional birth control programs, but 
the ultimate answer is better education. On 
the international scene, disarmament is a 
major challenge. Closer to home, there is a 
need for better relations among the coun- 
tries of South Asia 


On preparing India for the 21st century. 
We have a substantial infrastructure, a 
large supply of technically trained man- 
power, a sizable management pool. In the 
area of technology, we have moved sub- 
stantially ahead, and now we are ready to 
move ahead much faster and catch up 
with the more advanced countries. It re- 
quires a change in our attitude, a change 
in our educational system, a change in our 
industry so that it becomes more competi- 
tive. We must see to it that, without caus- 
ing unemployment, we can [prepare] the 
next generation to deal with the new tech- 
nology. And we have to achieve that with- 
in the next few years in order to get a re- 
turn as soon as possible 


On his accomplishments. The most im- 
portant thing is that, despite a major de- 
stabilization attempt by the assassination 
of our Prime Minister, the country has 
held together—in fact, has become 


| stronger and more united s 
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BRITAIN 


Assault on the Welfare State 


The Conservative gov- 


GUYH3I © ATI YS 


Margaret Thatcher un- 
veiled plans last week for 
the most ambitious over- 
haul of Britain’s $51 bil- 
lion-a-year welfare pro- 
gram since the cradle-to- 








grave system was launched Surveying listings at a job center 
in 1948. Some 20 million 
people would be affected, whether through tightening 


of the qualifications for a once-only maternity grant, eliminat- 
ing a state-financed pension fund or restricting the $38 
payment for funeral expenses to poor families. Special aid for 
the needy, housing benefits and payments to unemployed youths 
would also be axed. The foundations, the National Health Ser- 
vice and the basic old-age-pension system would not be touched 
by the proposals, which will be voted on by Parliament early 
next year. 

Thatcher maintains that Britain cannot afford its generous 
welfare structure. Said Neil Kinnock, leader of the opposition 
Labor Party: “It is a cheap and nasty strategy from a cheating, 
nasty government.” When Thatcher declined in Parliament last 
week to estimate how much would be saved by the cutbacks, she 


| was taunted by Kinnock: “Is she afraid, innumerate or simply 


| No matter that the train had left less than a year before. Said | 


mendacious?” Replied Thatcher: “No. Factual.” 
SOVIET UNION 


Missing the Train 


In a country the size of the Soviet Union (more than two times 
larger than the U.S.), letters frequently get lost in the mail. Some- 
times even important documents disappear into the maw ofa vast 
bureaucracy. But a whole train? Just so. In June 1983, according 
to an article last week in Pravda, the Communist Party newspa- 
per, a 28-car freight train loaded with crushed rock rolled out of 


TUHNGREO 





the Tomashgorodsky Metal Factory in the Ukraine, bound fora | 


construction site 350 miles away in the Russian republic. The 
train left, Pravda reported, “but it did not arrive.” 

Puzzled, F. Polyak, the factory director, contacted the Moscow 
railway department, through whose territory the missing freight 
should have passed. No luck. Next, Polyak asked the South West- 
ern railway directorate, only to be told to get in touch with its Belo- 
russian equivalent. The reply there: check with Moscow. Finally 


Polyak queried the central search section of the Rail Ministry itself | 


He was informed that “it was not possible to do anything” because 
the shipment documents had routinely been destroyed after a year 


Pravda: “Even Sherlock Holmes from Baker Street in London 
could have lost his way in the paper labyrinth.” 


EL SALVADOR 
Deadly Medicine 


For 28 days the general hospital of the Social Security Insti- 
tute in San Salvador had been controlled by striking hospital 
employees demanding higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. In the view of Salvadoran President José Napoledén 
Duarte, the strike was part of a wave of Communist-inspired la- 
bor unrest. Last week helicopter-borne police commandos were 
ordered to retake the hospital. The result was mayhem 

As the commandos moved through the building, four gun- 
toting plainclothes officers entered the emergency ward, order- 
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ing patients, doctors and nurses to lie facedown on the floor. 
When the commandos broke into the ward, they shot and killed 
the plainclothesmen, apparently mistaking them for armed 
unionists. A fifth death came when a female patient in the inten- 
sive-care unit died of a heart attack. The strikers claimed that 
she had been left unattended when doctors and nurses were 
rounded up by the commandos. Asked one union member: “If 
this is the democracy that we workers voted for, why are they 
treating us this way?” Far from ending the strike, the assault led 
the workers to add new demands to their list of grievances. 


ITALY 
“Bulgaria Is Guilty” 


During 2 days of often 
contradictory testimony in a 
Rome courtroom, Mehmet 
Ali Agea, the Turkish gun- 
man who shot and wounded 
Pope John Paul II on May 
13, 1981, gave the first court- 
room explanations last week 
of where he learned his 
deadly skills. Agca declared 
that in 1977 he had been 
trained by “Bulgarian and Czech experts” in a camp in Latakia, 
Syria. He said that he and other Turkish terrorists, together with 
trainees from France, Italy, Spain and West Germany, were in- 
structed in the use of guns and bombs. Then he added: “I affirm 
with certainty that the Soviet Union is the political-financial 
center of international terrorism.” 

Agca, who along with seven other defendants faces charges 
related to a conspiracy to assassinate the Pope, also told pre- 
siding Judge Severino Santiapichi how he had purchased the 
weapon that was at one point passed to Defendant Omer Bagci 
and eventually used in the shooting. Agca refused to discuss pre- 
vious claims of Bulgarian complicity in the plot, beyond asser- 
tions that “Bulgaria is guilty” and that he had been “threatened 
by the secret services of the Soviet Union and Bulgaria.” 

















Santiapichi, left, and Bagci 


VIOLENCE 
Home Games Only 


English soccer teams were under virtual quarantine last 
week in the wake of the Brussels rampage by Liverpool fans that 
left 38 dead, most of them Italian followers of Juventus, a team 
from Turin. First the Union of European Football Associations 
banned all English clubs from playing in European champion- 
ship tournaments for “an indefinite period.” Then the Interna- 
tional Football Federation excluded English professional teams 
from international competition. England’s national team was 
exempted, however, enabling it to remain in World Cup compe- 
tition. English soccer officials called the global ban excessive. 

British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher announced her 
own plans to curb soccer violence. She said she will introduce legis- 
lation to outlaw the sale or possession of alcohol in soccer stadiums 
and on trains and buses that carry fans to games. In Liverpool last 
week police were examining 
videotapes of the tragic Brus- 
sels game to identify rioters 
who may face extradition to 
Belgium. A Liverpool delega- 
tion will also visit Turin next 





ciliation with a city where 
anti-British feeling has been 
intense in recent days. 








Lu — 
Riot victim's funeral in Italy 
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week in an attempt at recon- | 
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Introducing Safari from GMC. 
It's the van that’s new-size 
outside, you-size inside. Its 
personality is your personality! 
Safari's roomy interior lets 
you Carry eight passengers (with 
optional seating) or up to 
151.8 cuft of cargo. Even tow 
up to 5,000 Ibs, properly equipped. 
Its sleek new size lets you slip 
easily through traffic or slide into a 
parking space, garage or car wash. 
And like all GMC light-duty trucks, 
Safari now comes with the exclusive new 
Commitment Plus program that makes a GMC in the Yellow Pages. Then 
even easier to live with. Commitment buckle up and head for a look 


Plus sends you on the road at Safari. See how fast you'll say, 
only after your dealer has cs | | v vp c<_ Ts GMC! is smel” 


M 
= A truck you can live with. 


thoroughly inspected your new GMC and 
filled the gas tank. Then it brings you back 
fora 1,000-mile inspection 
and a 3,000-mile inspection, 
oil and oil filter change at 
~ no extra charge. 
=> Commitment Plus is the 
most complete customer 
satisfaction program 
available on a truck today. 
It's another reason to 
express yourselfin a new 
Safari from GMC. Just look 
up your nearest GMC dealer 








Agnostic Jaffree and children: the right to “any religious faith or none at all” 


Uproar over Silence 


The court again stirs the school-prayer debate 


shmael Jaffree had had enough 
Throughout the 1981-82 school year, 
three of his children had been confronted 
with vocal prayer sessions at their grade 
schools in Mobile. Jaffree. an agnostic 
and a lawyer, had objected to the prayers, 
but got nowhere. Finally he sued, and won 
rulings that suspended not only spoken 
prayers but also a state law authorizing a 
daily moment of silence “for meditation 
or voluntary prayer.” Jaffree’s victory on 
the first issue was not surprising. Spoken 
prayers, okayed by the Alabama legisla 
ture in 1982, were in open defiance of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, which has insisted 
since 1962 that organized vocal praying in 
public schools violates the First Amend- 
ment. But Jaffree’s attack on Alabama's 
moment of silence was more problematic 
And last week, after the high court ruled 
on that emotional question for the first 
time, the reaction on all sides was any- 
thing but quiet 
In a 6-to-3 decision, the court struck 
down Alabama's 1981 moment-of-silence 
law because of its “endorsement and pro- 
motion of prayer.” Justice John Paul 
Stevens, writing for five members of the 
majority, noted that the 1981 law supple- 
mented an already required daily period 
of silent “meditation” by adding the 
phrase “voluntary prayer” to the official 
reason for silence. Asked at a lower-court 
hearing if there was any reason for the 
new law besides a desire to reintroduce 
prayer in the public schools, the bill's 
chief sponsor, State Senator Donald 
Holmes, replied, “No, I did not have no 
other purpose in mind.” That, said Ste 
vens, “Is not consistent with the estab 
lished principle that the government must 
pursue a course of complete neutrality to- 


ward religion,” allowing an individual “to 
select any religious faith or none at all.” 

Stevens added, however, that Ala- 
bama’s attempt to reintroduce prayer is 
“quite different from merely protecting 
every student's right to engage in volun- 
lary prayer during an appropriate mo- 
ment of silence.” In a dizzying array of 
dissents and concurrences, the fractured 
court indicated that at least five Jus- 
tices—and perhaps all nine—are willing 
to uphold moments of silence if legisla- 
tures and teachers do not explicitly en- 
courage students to use the time to pray 

Despite the court's effort to state a 
narrow conclusion, its decision generated 
apocalyptic pronouncements of approval 
and criticism. The ruling, cheered Ira 
Millstein of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, gives “no aid or succor to anyone 
who wants prayer in the public schools.” 
Agreeing with that analysis but not the 
result, Republican Governor John Ash- 
croft of Missouri, a born-again Christian, 
denounced the court for its “phobic re- 
sponse to the six-letter word prayer.” 
Conservative Activist Paul Weyrich, re- 
calling earlier obscenity cases, objected, 
“It means the f-word is protected, but 
you still can’t think God.”’ Cried Michi- 
gan State Representative Ethel Terrell 
“What has happened in the Supreme 
Court is unconstitutional, according to 
the Constitution.” 

Former Solicitor General Rex Lee, 
whose office argued in favor of the Ala- 
bama law, expressed “great surprise,” 
given that the court seemed to be aban- 
doning its recent inclination to “accom- 
modate” religion. It had done so, for 
example, in cases upholding legisla- 
tive chaplains and government-sponsored 





Nativity scenes. Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor’s sixth vote concurring with the 
majority was another shock to conserva- 
tives. Her failure to support a more pro- 
prayer position, as did Dissenters Warren 
Burger, William Rehnquist and Byron 
White, is “staggering,” said Dan Alexan- 
der, president of the Mobile County 
school board at the time Jaffree sued and 
now head of the national Save Our 
Schools movement. “What good is it going 
to be to wait two or three more years for 
Reagan to make more appointments?” 

No waiting at all is necessary in the 25 
states that have moment-of-silence stat- 
utes; ifthey move toeliminate any endorse- 
ment of prayer, the practice can apparent- 
ly win approval from the current court 
Massachusetts started the machinery todo 
that the day after the Jaffree decision 
Many backers of school prayer, however, 
want vocal affirmation, not silent opportu- 
nity. They hope last week’s ruling has 
roiled enough anger to energize the 
flagging effort to pass a constitutional 
amendment formally authorizing volun- 
tary school prayer. “We're going to turn the 
heat up on Congress,” vows conservative 
Fund Raiser Richard Viguerie. For all the 
turmoil and upset generated, the case hada 
calming effect on at least one person. Saida 
delighted Ishmael Jaffree: “Now I know 
how to spell relief.” By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington, with 
other bureaus 


Scarlet Bumper 


Humiliating drunk drivers 


44§ t's like having my client pilloried in 

the courtyard every Tuesday from 
noon to 5,” protests Defense Attorney 
Phillip Prosch. Not quite, but his client 
and a dozen other offenders in Sarasota 
County, Fla., do indeed face a modern ver- 
sion of public humiliation: red stickers 
on their cars’ rear bumpers that read 


CONVICTED 


CONVICTED DUI. The initials announce 
that the miscreants have been driving un- 
der the influence. County Judges Freder- 
ick De Furia and Becky Titus began past- 
ing drunk drivers with the stickers two 
weeks ago. During the six-month period of 
the sentence, offenders are permitted to 
drive only for work purposes. Most ordered 
to display scarlet bumpers have done so 
But several have appealed, arguing that 
the judges have exceeded their sentencing 
authority. “We've lost our sense of shame 
in this country,” responds Judge Titus, 
“and humiliation as punishment is valid.” 
The Puritans would have applauded % 


Restricted 
License 
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Computers 





A Sleek, Superpowered Machine 








The world’s fastest model will make short work ofvexing problems 


ith its black frame, red Naugahyde | 
base and transparent plastic panels, 
it looks like a cross between a recreation- 
room bar and an aquarium. Its blue-tinted 
towers, washed by 200 gallons of liquid 
coolant, bubble and shimmer like over- 
heated Lava Lites. Its nickname is “Bub- 
bles,” and it bears little resem- 
blance to the computers that most 
Americans have seen. But the $17.6 
million Cray-2 is a computer—a 
supercomputer at that—and it is 
the fastest one in operation today. 
Last week in a brightly lit 
room at Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory in Livermore, 
Calif., the first production model of 
the Cray-2 gurgled and glowed, 
and a nearby printer spewed out a 
string of characters: s905. B D/U 
WO/F 06/04 15:24:22 I6a. Soft- 
ware Manager Dieter Fuss stared 
at the message and interpreted it 
for the assembled Livermore tech- 
nicians and executives: “It just 
came alive and said, ‘I’m ready.’ ” 
In that moment, a new era of 
high-speed computing began. The 
Cray-2 has the world’s largest in- 
ternal memory capacity (2 billion 
bytes) and a top speed of 1.2 billion 
FLOPS (floating point, or arithmeti- 
cal, operations per second), six to 
twelve times faster than its prede- 
cessor, the Cray-1, and 40,000 to 
$0,000 times faster than a personal 
computer. It outdistances the 


companies will be able to find more oil 
and meteorologists to make more accu- 
rate forecasts, eventually providing earli- 
er warnings of impending storms like last 
month's killer tornadoes 

US. intelligence agencies depend on 
supercomputers to sort through the enor- 


world’s half-dozen other super- 
computers—machines specially 
designed to carry oul vastnumbers [ayy 
of repetitive calculations at incred- i 


ible speeds—and is expected to 
make short work of problems that 
have vexed scientists and engi- 
neers for decades. Says Robert Borchers, 
Lawrence Livermore’s associate director | 
for computations: “What took a year in 
1952 we can now do in a second.” 

Who needs such blinding speed? At 
the Livermore Lab and NASA’s Ames Re- 
search Center in Mountain View, Calif. 
(which is scheduled to receive the second 
Cray-2 in September), the new machines 
will be used for such projects as studying 
the intense magnetic fields needed for fu- 
sion reactors and designing heat shields 
for future space probes. Meanwhile, de- 
mands for ever faster computers are com- 
ing from researchers in nearly every disci- 
pline of science and engineering, from 
astrophysics to automobile design. Using 
more powerful supercomputers, aircraft 
manufacturers will be able to simulate the 
airflow around an entire airplane, simpli- 
fying their design task. Similarly, energy 








Programmer Fuss stands at the center of the new machine 








able to minimize the crucial limiting fac- 
tor in supercomputing: the time it takes 
electric currents to travel from one part of 
the machine to another. 

But by squeezing the chips into a 
package the size of a hot tub, Cray created 
another problem. Unless it could be dissi- 
pated, the heat generated by electrons 
flowing through the tightly packed circuit 
boards would quickly melt the machine 
Cray’s answer: flooding the circuits with a 
continuous flow of Fluorinert, a liquid | 


coolant that, incongruously, is also used as 

_ an artificial blood plasma. “It’s a 
= brilliantly innovative solution,” 
© says Astrophysicist Larry Smarr, 
director of a new supercomputer 
center at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign. “It’s typi- | 
cal of Seymour's genius.” 

In the past few years, several 
Japanese firms have announced 
machines they claimed were faster 
than the U.S.’s most powerful su- 
percomputers. But Cray Research, 
with two competing design teams, 
continues to hold the lead. Last 
month the company announced a 
new customer for its hot X-MP su- 
percomputer line: Nissan Motors 
Boasts Cray Chairman John Roll- 
wagen: “We compete with the Jap- 
anese even on their home ground.” 

At Cray laboratories in Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., Designer Steve 
Chen is hard at work on the X- 
MP's successor, while Seymour 
Cray is devoting his time to the 
Cray-3. Due out in 1988, the Cray-3 
will have an awesome 8 billion— | 
byte memory. “As far back as I can 
remember, I was very proud to 
make factor-of-four improvements | 
from one generation of machines to 
another,” Cray said ata rare public 
appearance last month. “Instead, 
we're moving forward 
by factors of ten.” 





“It just came alive and said, ‘I'm ready.’ ” 


mous quantities of surveillance data 
beamed home by ground-based listening 
posts and orbiting spy satellites. By using 
supercomputers to simulate explosions, 
nuclear weapons experts require fewer 
test explosions to validate their designs 
Machines like the Cray-2 are essential to 
any Star Wars defensive system for locat- 
ing and intercepting incoming missiles 
before they re-enter the atmosphere 
Some 150 supercomputers are in use 
around the world today; most of them 
were made in the U.S., and more than 100 
of them were designed and built by Cray 
Research of Minneapolis. The new ma- 
chine, like the Cray-1 before it, was the 
brainchild of the brilliant and reclusive 
Seymour Cray, 59, who founded the com- 
pany in 1972. By densely packing 240,000 
computer chips into a C-shaped cabinet 
53 in. across and 45 in. high, Cray was 
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The next genera- 
tion of supercom- 
puters, by most accounts, 
will achieve its gains not by 
using faster processors but 
by using more of them. The 
Cray-1 had one main pro- 
cessor. The Cray-2 has four, 
and the Cray-3 may have as 
many as 16, all working in 
parallel. University re- 
searchers are now attempting to yoke doz- 
ens, even hundreds, of microprocessors 
together. “Multiprocessing is the biggest 
development in 40 years,” says Illinois’ 
Smarr. “We're entering what will be 
looked back on as the birth of new kinds 
of computers.”’ One such machine under | 
development at New York University has 
already been given a new name: the 
ultracomputer By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 





Cray 
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The 
NON-STOP 
small 
business 
printers. 


A simple printer 
failure can be the 
downfall of a small 
business. 





No invoices. No 
computer generated 
letters. No labels, pro 
posals or reports. And 
no printer in the next 
office to pick up the 
slack. 

That's why most 
small business people 
rank reliability as the 
number one priority 
ina printer. And that’s 
why more businesses 
of all sizes use Epson* 
printers than any 
other printer in the 
world. 





YEARS AHEAD OF THE 
COMPETITION 


While most other printers only offer standard 
90 day warranties, we stand behind Epson printers 
Jor a full year. And we've been doing it longer 
than most printer companies have been in business. 
Of course the warranty is one benefit of 
owning Epson printers that very few people have 
ever had the opportunity to take advantage of. 


\ responding speed options, / 








ey it an Epson 


22222? OR 27??? 
Isnt it an Epson? 


For over a decade, 
major computer com- 
panies have staked 
their own reputations 
on the reliability of 
Epson, by coming to us 
for the printers they 
sell with their com- 
puter systems. 





Epson dot 
matrix printers 
have very graphic 
advantages. Besides the 


versatility of draft and near | 


letter quality and the cor 
| 
\ they can draw some very 
convincing pictures, 
including true 
circles. 









Software drives your computer. 
Software also drives your printer. 
And it’s possible that your com- 
puter software will not be com- 
patible with your printer. 

| This can be shocking when the 
| p’s on your monitor come out as 
q's on your printer. 


INCOMPATIBI 


the irreconcilable difference. 


ITY: 


But Epson printers are the 
standard to which virtually all 
major computer software is writ- 
ten. So whether it’s IBM* or the 
newest name on the market, you 

-an use your Epson printer with 
almost any hardware/software 
combination. 


‘Epson printers 
on forever. 





Depending on what you 
print, how much you print, 
and how much you want 
to invest, you'll find the 

- right small business printer 
right here. 





7 “So the question is: 
‘Which Epson?” 





For Starters. Youre a 
small business just starting 
to use computers. Well, just 
because you don’t want to 
invest a lot doesn't mean 
you have to settle for less 
than you need. The new 
low cost Spectrum” LX-80 
operates at 100 characters 
per second in draft mode, 





ARD COPY DECISIONS MADE EASY. 


prints near-letter-quality 
text, has 160 typestyles and 
has a full range of expan- 
sion options. Backed by 

the same full year warranty 
as our more expensive 
printers, it’s built to work 
just as hard. 

The New Standard.The 
Epson FX series has again 
set new standards as the 
workhorses of the industry. 
With print speeds of 160 
characters per second in 
draft mode, easy access to 
near-letter-quality, a 20% 
increase in throughput, and 
excellent graphics, theyre 
the number one selling 
printers from the number 
one printer company. For 
spreadsheets and financial 
reports, there's a wide car- 
riage model. 

The Complete Printer. 
For speed, quality and 
versatility, there isn'ta 





Recently in Martinez, California, two cats knocked 
an FX-80 printer 4 feet onto a tile/concrete floor. 





Although it didn’t land on it’s feet, it is still running. 





*SMALL- 


BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


better choice than the new 
LQ-1500. Its type rivals that 
of an office typewriter, at 
four times the speed of the 
average daisywheel printer. 
In draft mode it flies at 200 
characters per second. And 
its graphics are among the 
highest resolution of all 
dot matrix printers, 









Epson 
Spectrum 
LX-80 


EPSON 


PRINTERS 
COULD GENERATE 
PRINT LIKE THIS 


Epson 
FX-804 


66 Thank you for making 

such a rugged yet so fan- 

tastic piece of hardware. 99 
L.F.G., Martinez, CA 





66...areliefin this Ss 
industry often faulted by 
products designed to Epson 


last about ninety days.99 190” 


John Cameron, 


Medical Director, 
Raleigh Hills Hospital 

Number One. 
And built like it. 


f trademark of Epren Corpe 
ark of Epson America Ine ' 
tecrrastoomal Fusions Mactirws 


66] have had my Epson 

FX-80+ about six weeks... 

my only regretis that 

I didn't replace my old 

printer a year ago. 99 om 
L.A.R., 29 Palms, CA | meae 






















Araimex 40% (1981) 


















Suzuki Motor 5.3% (1981) cost: $2.55 billion 
New United Motor Teknowledge 11% (1984) 
Applied Intelligence Manufacturing 50% (1984) E 
Systems 12.6% (1984) Q 
Diffracto 15% (1984) ‘ 
Robotic Vision — 
The Colonial Group of Mortgage Systems 18% (1984) Moto Diesel Mexicana 40% (1981) 
Cos. of CoreStates 100% (1985) View Engineering Omnibus BB Transportes 22% (1981) 
Norwest Mortgage 100% (1985) 15% (1984) Industries Mecaniques 
Automatix* Mighrebines 20% (1982) 
General Motors Egypt 31% (1983) 
Philip Crosby Assoc. 10% (1984) 








Economy & Business 


“Lulu Ils Home Now” 


GM buys Hughes and heads for the 21st century 


eneral Motors Chairman Roger 

Smith was beaming with his lights 

on high last week as he celebrated 
the biggest and boldest acquisition in his 
company’s history. Two years ago, Smith 
revealed that the world's largest auto- 
maker (1984 sales: $83.9 billion) was 
courting a mysterious “lulu” of a compa 
ny, one that would help transform GM 
from something of a stodgy powerhouse 
into a high-tech star. Now the Detroit 
giant was driving off with its prize. After a 
contest in which it outbid Ford and 
Boeing, GM agreed to acquire Hughes 
Aircraft, a major defense contractor (1984 
sales: $5.8 billion), for more than $5 bil- 
lion in cash and stock. The landmark deal 
is the largest non-oil merger ever. Said 
Smith: “Lulu is home now.” 

The purchase gives GM direct access 
to some of the most advanced technology 
in American industry. Smith, who inter 
rupted a European trip to return to the 
US. after his company was named the 
winning bidder, said GM will use Hughes’ 
capabilities to help design and build cars 
Added Smith at a news conference: “Elec- 
tronics, we believe, is going to be the key 
to the 21st century.” Products manufac- 
tured by Hughes, which no longer makes 
aircrafl, range from microchips and lasers 


to communications satellites and air-to- 


56 


air missiles. The California company is 
the largest supplier of electronic equip- 
ment to the military, and the seventh big- 
gest defense contractor 

The Hughes merger is the latest in a 
dazzling series of moves that Smith, 59, 
has undertaken as part of a program to re- 
shape his company. Since he took over the 
top job in 1981, 
man has been intent on revamping GM 
into an agile performer that can compete 
successfully against the Japanese. To 
reach that goal. he has been creating more 
daring deals than any of his predecessors 
since the 1920s, when Alfred P. Sloan Jr 
welded a jumble of companies into the 
modern GM 

Smith's handiwork can already be seen 
throughout the corporation. Bent on beat- 
ing the Japanese, he startled Detroit by de- 
ciding first to join them. In addition to im- 
porting autos from Japanese manufactur- 
ers, Smith has taken the unprecedented 
step of creating a joint venture with Toyota 
to build a small car in California. He fur- 
ther shocked the unwary by establishing a 
separate company to produce the subcom- 
pact Saturn, which will bear GM’s first 
new nameplate since the Pontiac was in- 
troduced in 1926. Saturns will start rolling 
off the assembly line in two years. 

Barely pausing for breath, Smith has 


the sandy-haired chair- | 


Hughes Aircraft 
100% (1985)* 
cost: $5 billion est 
products: missiles, radar 
equipment, satellites and 
other electronics 


*sale not yet completed TIME Chart by Joe Lertots 


directed a far-reaching corporate reorga- 
nization and has been snapping up high- 
tech companies that make everything 
from industrial robots to computer soft- 
ware for artificial intelligence. Prior to 
last week's agreement, GM's boldest ac- 
quisition was the $2.55 billion 1984 pur- 
chase of Electronic Data Systems. the 
world’s largest data-processing firm 

After returning to Austria last week to 
resume meetings with GM’s European 
board of advisers, Smith discussed his cor- 
porate strategy in an interview with TIME 
Correspondent William McWhirter in 
Salzburg. Said Smith: “The US. is going 
through the largest technological revolu- 
tion in its history, and we're going to be 
standing right in the middle of it. Our 
game plan was to have E.DS., Hughes 
and GM as the natural base for both 
growth and diversity. We are now being 
viewed as a high-tech company, not a me 
dium-tech, mass-production one.” 
1985 
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GMs freewheeling changes 
have shaken the rest of Detroit 
down to its mufflers and hubcaps. 
As the industry leader, GM is al- 
ways watched closely. The compa- 
ny sells four out of every ten cars 
on US. roads, and has 23% of the 
world market, vs. 20% for runner- 
up Ford. The second largest Amer- 
ican industrial corporation, after 
Exxon, GM has sales greater than 
those of U.S. rivals Ford, Chrysler 
and AMC combined, and is 2% 
times the size of Japan’s No. | 
automaker, Toyota. With 794,000 
employees, GM has by far the larg- 
est work force of any American 
company 

When Smith took over as GM 
| chairman, the corporation was in a 
skid. Shaken by rising gasoline 
prices, consumers were spurning 
Detroit’s models in favor of fuel- 
thrifty Japanese cars. At the same 
time, U.S. automakers’ high labor costs 
and inefficient manufacturing practices 
kept expenses high. Seemingly blind to 
the new realities of the marketplace, GM 
continued to operate as it had when times 
were good. The resulting financial pain 
was sharpest in 1980, when GM lost a rec- 
ord $762.5 million. 

To many observers, GM was the very 
model of an uncompetitive and nearly co- 
matose American company. Decisions 
were handed down from the executive 
suite by managers who seemed afraid to 
take risks. GM’s response to the Japanese 
challenge of the late 1970s was an unin- 
spired line of front-wheel-drive cars like 
the Chevrolet Cavalier and the Oldsmo- 
bile Ciera that failed to win many con- 
| verts from Toyotas and Datsuns, The 
| problem seemed to lie in the sluggish and 
bureaucratic nature of the vast corpora- 
tion. Just two years ago, Chrysler Chair- 
man Lee Iacocca was fond of saying of 
GM: “Let the elephant sleep. Don’t any- 
one wake the elephant.” 

Smith hardly seemed like the man to 
rouse the slumbering beast. A 30-year 














A joyful chairman unveils his company’s proudest purchase 


GM veteran who had climbed through 
the financial ranks (see box), the new 
chairman struck many as a gray medioc- 
rity. In an article in the house organ GM 
Today, Smith preached the virtue of pa- 
tience. “Don’t grab the first thing that 
comes along,” he advised. “Very rarely is 
that the right answer.” Smith did not ap- 
pear to be much more than a green-eye- 
shade cost cutter. Among his initial 
moves were slashing employment and 
selling the GM building in New York 
City. Recalls Smith: “I was probably one 
of the least popular chairmen ever when 
I began.” 


nuses for 6,000 GM managers on the 

same day that the United Auto Work- 
ers signed a contract with the company 
calling for $2.5 billion in wage conces- 
sions. Angry workers viewed Smith’s an- 
nouncement as the supreme example of 
executive arrogance. 

But Smith was also beginning to move 
in creative directions. On March 1, 1982, 
he sat down to dinner with Toyota Chair- 


| na 1982 gaffe, Smith announced bo- 
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= man Eiji Toyoda at New York’s 
Links Club and agreed to a joint 
: venture to build compacts at what 
was then a shut-down GM plant in 
Fremont, Calif. Though the unique 
partnership outraged Smith’s ri- 
vals like Iacocca, who sued to 
block it, a court ruled that the ar- | 
rangement violated no law. The 
first cars from the plant, bearing 
the Chevrolet Nova nameplate 
and modeled on the Sprinter, 
which Toyota sells in Japan, are 
arriving this week in U.S. show- 
rooms. Sticker price: $7,195. 

The ambitious Nova project is 
only part of Smith’s Japanese 
strategy. To obtain more small 
cars for the American market, GM 
in 1981 bought 5% of Suzuki, a 
Japanese automaker that now pro- 
duces 100,000 vehicles a year that 
Chevrolet sells as the Sprint. A 
year later GM invested an addi- 
tional $200 million in Isuzu, another Jap- 
anese firm, to modernize a plant outside 
Tokyo. It currently turns out 200,000 au- 
tos a year for Chevrole. 

Smith also took a hard look at how 
GM went about its business. Since the 
days of Sloan, the company had been di- 
vided into five automotive divisions, an 
arrangement that gave each a large mea- 
sure of control over its products. During 
the 1970s, though, the divisional bound- 
aries began to blur. The result was dis- 
tressingly similar lines of look-alike cars 
that differed from one another mainly in 
nameplate and price tag. Smith’s solution: 
a shake-up to restore responsibility to 
lower management. To do that, he com- 
bined GM’s venerable divisions into a 
small-car group for Chevrolet and Ponti- 
ac and a large-car one that handles Buick, 








| Oldsmobile and Cadillac. He also closed 


down the Fisher body division, switching 
body engineering and production to the 
new groups. 

But Smith’s deepest passion has been 
to upgrade GM’s technology. To obtain | 
new skills, he created a special task force 


4 ‘ 
President Reagan takes a prototype of the Saturn subcompact for a spin Producing advanced torpedoes at a Hughes plant in Washington | 
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to scout acquisitions. “We looked at every 
electronics company there is,” Smith re- 
calls. “If you can name it, we looked at it.” 
The investigators invented code names 
for prospective targets and kept close 
watch on which firms were winning Gov- 
ernment research contracts. When one of 
their favorites received a large award, the 
secretive onlookers were delighted. “They 
never knew it,” says Smith, “but we were 
as excited as they were.” 

One promising move was the 50% in- 
vestment that GM made in Japan’s Fu- 
jitsu Fanuc, a major producer of industri- 
al robots. The two firms formed a joint 
venture called GMF Robotics, which 
supplies the automaker with assembly- 
line machines. Due mainly to the link 
with GM, the world’s largest user of ro- 
bots, GMF has become the biggest U.S 





robotics firm. Around GM headquarters, | 


it is jokingly known as 
robot company.” 

A fierce determination to overtake 
Japanese carmakers led Smith to launch 
the Saturn project, GM’s most ambitious 
new auto enterprise in 60 years. Saturn 
got under way in 1982 after GM engineers 
concluded that the company could not 
build a small U.S. car that would be cost 
competitive with Japanese models. The 
planners estimated that a vehicle then on 
GM's drawing board could cost $2,000 
more than comparable Japanese autos 
Smith told the designers to try again 


“Roger's little 
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They did, and determined that the way 
GM made small cars would have to 
change radically 

Smith views Saturn, which was for- 
mally unveiled last January, as a show- 
case of automotive innovation. The car, 
which will be built by a newly created 
company, is a leading example of “intra- 
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| become a distraction and something of an 
| embarrassment to GM, which hopes to 


preneurship”’—the practice by which 
large firms give employees freedom and 
financial backing to pursue their ideas. 
Declares Smith: “We expect to achieve 
tremendous efficiencies in Saturn through 
the use of leading-edge technologies and 
new business and management systems so 
advanced they don’t exist anywhere in the 
world, not even in Japan.” The four-cylin- 
der car will be built in preassembled sec- 
tions on highly automated lines. It will de- 
liver 45 m.p.g. on city streets and be sold 
through its own dealership network 

The Saturn project has triggered a 
frantic bidding war among states for the 
6,000-worker plant that GM will build to 
assemble the car. In all, 25 Governors, in- 
cluding Mario Cuomo of New York and 
James Thompson of Illinois, have made 
pilgrimages to GM in hopes of getting the 
facility for their states. The scramble has 


pick a location this summer. 

While the Saturn project was being 
planned, Smith’s high-tech talent scouts 
were continuing their hunt for acquisi- 
tions. Hughes Aircraft was an early favor- 
ite. Considered a rival to Bell Laborato- 
ries as an electronics developer, Hughes 
was precisely the type of company that 
Smith sought. “They are a storehouse of 





technology,” he says. “Hughes’ single 
biggest asset is its brainpower and 
teamwork.” But Hughes coveted its 











Holy Toledo, Mr. Smith! 


eneral Motors Chairman Roger Bonham Smith, who 

turns 60 next month, does not look as if he would shake 
apples from a tree, let alone the entire trunk and limb struc- 
ture of the world’s largest automaker. He is moderate in build 
(5 ft. 9 in.) and pale of mien. He used to speak in a squeaky 
voice when excited, but he conquered it by forcing himself to 
take short breaths in midsentence. Smith can walk the floors 
of auto shows unrecognized, while customers and dealers flock 
to see his better-known rival, Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca 

Flash is not a part of Smith’s business style. He prefers 
plain buttons to gold cuff links, quiet fish- 


whose institution failed in the Depression, Smith moved to 
Detroit with his parents. His father got a new job with a parts 
supplier now known as the Bundy Corp. Young Smith went 
off to the University of Michigan during World War II, then 
spent two years in the Navy. He finished the work for his 
bachelor’s degree in business administration at Ann Arbor 
in 1947, earned an M.B.A. there two years later and immedi- 
ately joined GM’s accounting department. 

From the beginning, Smith showed a single-minded devo- 
tion to the corporation. His wife Barbara Ann understood. She 
was a GM secretary when they married in 1954. They have 
two sons and two daughters, but the father had limited time 
for them as he ~~ made his way up through GM's corpo- 
rate labyrinth. Smith once told the New 





ing trips to showy vacations in St.-Tropez 
Last week in a lakeside resort in Salzburg, 
Austria, where he was attending a meet- 
ing of his European board of advisers, 
Smith wore the trademark pinstripe suit 
Making no attempt at being suave, he cul- 
tivates a deceptive aw-shucks manner 
and punctuates conversation with his fa- 
vorite expression: “Holy Toledo!” 

There is a touch of mischief mixed in 
with his boardroom appearance. His dart- 
ing mannerisms are not those of nervous- 
ness, but of a boyish restlessness, masking 
a powerful intellect. He is less successful 
at concealing triumph. Last week after 
the Hughes deal was announced, Smith 
walked with a spring in his step, bearing 
the happiest of inner smiles. 


& York Times that his wife “literally raised 
our first three children. I was the guy who 
= left town on Sunday night and came home 
° on Friday night.” The marriage prospered 
just the same. Last week the Smiths cele- 
brated their 31st wedding anniversary. He 
now relaxes a little more, and even attends 
an occasional Detroit Tigers game with his 
sons, Roger Jr., 30, and Drew, 16. 

Smith is due to stay on as chairman un- 
til 1990, when he reaches the mandatory- 
retirementage of 65. That would give hima 
10'4-year reign, the longest since that of 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., who ruled from 1937 to 
1956 and developed GM's structure and 
strategy. Based on his first five years, 
Smith’s impact at General Motors may be 
as great as Sloan’s. ~~ By John S. DeMott. 








Born in Columbus, the son of a banker 





Reported by Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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independence and initially spurned GM. 

The rebuff turned the automaker to- 
ward Electronic Data Systems, a Dallas- 
based computer-services firm that 
Founder H. Ross Perot had built into the 
largest company in its field. Smith sees 


E.D.S. as the key to upgrading GM’s | 


worldwide computing operations. Under 
the Texas firm’s guidance, GM machines 
performing tasks as varied as running 
payrolls and controlling robots will be 
forged into a unified network. As a first 
step, GM made 10,000 of its data-process- 
ing workers employees of E.D.S 
Smith concedes that he would have 
been deeply disappointed if Perot had re- 
jected GM. “We were seriously discussing 
buying a defunct college in Iowa, hiring 
scientific talent and teaching our people 
about data processing and electronics,” 
Smith recalls. “With E.D.S., we weren’t 
just buying a bumper and a fender. We 
were getting a running Indianapolis 500 
racer at the starting line, already prepar- 
ing to run away from the pack.” 
Meanwhile, trustees of the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute decided last 
August to offer Hughes Aircraft to the 
highest bidder because of various seem- 
ingly insoluble tax and legal problems. It 
| turned to the Wall Street firm of Morgan 
Stanley to handle the auction. “The Rus- 
sians would have been happy to make the 
highest bid,’ quipped Joseph Perella, a 
managing director of First Boston, a 
Hughes adviser. From the outset, GM 
seemed the most likely buyer. Detroit's re- 
covery had left the largest U.S. automaker 
with some $9 billion to spend, even after 
the E.D.S. acquisition, and Smith badly 
wanted Hughes 
The bidding resembled a game of 
high-stakes poker. Ten major companies 
expressed interest to Robert Greenhill, 
the Morgan Stanley partner who oversaw 
the deal. By last month, all but GM, Ford 
and Boeing had dropped out. Two of the 
bidders, Allied Corp. and the Signal Cos., 
decided to merge with each other rather 
than continue to pursue Hughes. On May 
16, the three finalists submitted their ini- 
tial sealed bids. In private, around-the- 
clock sessions with Morgan Stanley, 
which stands to earn up to $20 million for 
conducting the sale, the contenders re- 
fined their offers. Last Tuesday Medical 
Institute trustees met in Manhattan to 
pick a winner. 


he nine trustees, who include Ir- 

ving Shapiro, a retired Du Pont 
chairman, gathered at 9 a.m 
around the 30-ft.-long oak desk in Mor- 
gan Stanley’s boardroom. Surrounded by 
shelves holding pigskin-bound volumes of 
Morgan’s previous deals, the trustees 
heard first from Hughes Aircraft Chair- 
| man Allen Puckett. He said that any of 
the three bidders would be an acceptable 
parent. The trustees then examined the 
complex offers, and debated them until 
late afternoon. At around 5 p.m 
cided on GM. One of the determining fac- 
tors, in addition to price, was GM’s com- 
mitment to operate Hughes as an 








, they de- | 





Robots performing welding tasks 6 on a heavily automated Pontiac Fiero assembly line 


independent company rather than a 
tightly controlled subsidiary. That ar- 
rangement should help Hughes maintain 
its technological leadership 

Just what does the automaker want 
with Hughes? In Salzburg, Smith was en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities. “I'm cer- 
tain that the values in motorcars that are 
going to be introduced and expanded fast- 
est will come from electronics more than 
anywhere else.” The GM chairman envi- 
sions cars equipped with collision-avoid- 
ance systems and integrated fuel and 
speed controls. “You're still going to be 
the driver,” Smith says, “but it will be 
more fun, easier, safer and certainly more 
economical to drive.” An added payoff: 
the merger will provide Hughes-made 
satellites to link GM's global computer 
operations 

Some experts doubt that Hughes will 
fit in all that smoothly with GM. Says a 
top executive of a rival car company: 
“Hughes is into Star Wars. How that re- 
lates to vehicles that move along the 
ground is difficult to fathom. Improve- 
ments in cars will be evolutionary, not 
revolutionary.” Concurs a like-minded 
analyst: “The Hughes deal is a diversifica- 








tion, pure and simple. It has absolutely 
nothing to do with the vehicle industry.” 
Critics also argue that Smith may be 
moving too quickly in too many direc- | 
tions. “The company is in a state of dis- 
ruption,” claims the rival car executive. 
“You cannot take an organization that | 
big, shake it, and not make the employees 
sick from all the dizziness.” Indeed, signs 
of confusion are visible. “I don’t know 
who reports to me,” complains a senior 


| GM manager whose duties were changed 


in the corporate reorganization that be- 
gan in January 1984. 

Nonetheless, Smith remains unruffled 
and as eager as ever for change. Review- 
ing his tenure as GM chairman, Smith 
contends that the company was actually 
helped by the big financial loss it suffered 
before he took office. Says he: “The worst 
years made it more acceptable to under- 
stand that something had to be done. But 
once we sold that, it was then our turn to 
say, ‘Let’s not just go two steps, let’s go 
into the 21st century.” You don’t just 
stumble into the future. You create your 
own future.” —®8y John Greenwald. Reported 
by Paul A. Witteman/Detroit and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 
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A supercomputer enables GM to simulate the appearance and aerodynamics of anew car design 





The world’s largest auto manufacturer is striving to become a high-tec ieee star. 
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CBS Attacks 


Piles of paper on Washington 


T uning in to CBS's continuing battle to 
stave off a takeover by Ted Turner is 
like following one of the network’s own 
soap operas: the plot seems to unfold at a 
painstakingly slow pace. But that is just 
the story line that CBS likes. Steady resis- 
tance and attack on all fronts seems to be 
CBS's strategy in its efforts to thwart the 
flamboyant entrepreneur’s hostile bid. 
Some observers are comparing it to ABC’s 
determined opposition in the 1960s to at- 
tempted takeovers by Norton Simon and 
Howard Hughes. 

CBS is now throwing up a series of 
blocking moves in the hope of wearing 
down Turner. The network last week pe- 
titioned the Federal Communications 
Commission to stop Turner’s bid. In addi- 
tion, 97 groups ranging from the National 
Organization for Women to the United 
Church of Christ filed in sympathy with 
CBS. The company delivered a 90-page 
denunciation of Turner. In a memo at- 
tached to the petition, CBS charged that if 
Turner were to gain control, the network 
would begin a “death spiral.” CBS claims 
that Turner would burden the firm with 
$4.5 billion in debt. 

Among CBS's allies in appealing to 
the FCC was the Hispanic National Bar 


“Dear Andy” 


Advice for the workplace 








was twice fired. Will I be tagged a trou- 
blemaker’? Why does my secretary re- 
sent picking up my laundry and balancing 
my checkbook? My boss throws temper 
tantrums. What do I do? Well, you could 
ask Andy. In a column published each 
Wednesday in the San Jose Mercury 
News, Andrew Grove, president of Intel, a 
semiconductor manufacturer, answers 
questions about the woes of the work- 
place. Since last October, Grove has been 
dealing with two letters a week in the col- 
umn “High Output Management,” which 
has been modeled after “Dear Abby.” 
Grove, 48, the son of a Hungarian 
dairyman, came to the US. in 1957. After 
working in research and development at 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument, he 
joined Intel (1984 sales: $1.6 billion) in 
1968 shortly after it had been founded by 
two Fairchild alumni. He was named 
president in 1979. Despite his business 
success, Grove was always attracted to 
publishing. He has written a book on 
management and a textbook on semicon- 
ductors. His articles have also appeared in 
FORTUNE, the Wall Street Journal and 
the New York Times. Last summer at a 
party during the Democratic Convention, 
Grove revealed to Mercury News editors 
his yen to write a regular column. He re- 





























Association, which argued that Turner 
had “demonstrated an insensitivity for 
blacks, Hispanics, women and Jews.” 
More than 100 CBs affiliates chimed in as 
well. Most of their petitions asserted that 
network programs could suffer under 
Turner, whose stations feature reruns of 
1950s programs, including Leave It to 
Beaver and I Love Lucy, as well as a 24- 
hour news service. 

Who has inspired this chorus of oppo- 
sition? CBS says that its supporters spoke 
out on their own. “We have been explain- 
ing our position, but we have not been so- 
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Broadcaster Ted Turner has an eye for assets 


ports that the editors picked up the offer 
before they could down another drink. 
Perhaps price was a reason for the haste. 
Grove is paid $50 a week. 

While his readers are likely to include 
company presidents and venture capital- 
ists, many of Grove’s correspondents are 
young women in low-level management 
positions. “These are people who put pa- 
per in typewriter because they have a 
problem. You can almost hear their plain- 
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Executive and Columnist Andrew Grove 
The most common gripes are about bosses. 

















liciting aid,” says Senior Vice President 
William Lilley IT. 

CBS has searched for support wherev- 
er it may find it, enlisting even a former 
Turner employee, Broadcaster Daniel 
Schorr, who three months ago left his job 
as CNN senior correspondent in a contract 
dispute. For years Schorr had been a CBS 
newsman. In its petition, CBS cites an ar- 
ticle by Schorr that appeared in the June 2 
Los Angeles Times. In it Schorr charged 
that Turner “has encouraged companies 
to sponsor features associated with their 
products.” He noted, too, that “business 
leaders are subjects of flattering inter- 
views and their companies sometimes so- 
licited afterward for commercials.” While 
Schorr was surprised to be quoted by CBS, 
he continues to criticize Turner. Says 
Schorr: “He is not sensitive to the necessi- 
ty of insulating news coverage from busi- 
ness interests. Turner comes from a new 
tradition of media tycoon.” 

The tycoon himself has had little to 
say of late. Turner announced that he 
would respond to CBS's petitions by next 
week and is “confident that the FCC will 
find no reason to block our offer.” But 
Wall Street remains dubious about 
Turner’s chances. Though he has offered 
CBS stockholders securities that he values 
at 175 a share, analysts estimate their 
worth at around 130. CBS stock now 
trades far below that level. It closed last 
week at 113. = 











tiveness,” he says. The most common 
gripe, not surprisingly, concerns bosses: 
“The supervisor is too dictatorial. He has- 
sles you too much. He doesn’t give enough 
credit. He doesn’t know how to motivate.” 
Some letters involve problems that wom- 
en face in handling new executive jobs. 
Others ask how to deal with a subordinate 
who wants your job. 

But not all plights are predictable. 
One senior manager wrote Grove of a re- 
cent invitation to a party at the home of 
one of the firm’s managers. “While I was 
there, I noticed a group gathered outside 
on the patio. I guess I’m naive, but I de- 
cided to join the crowd. Well, they were 
smoking grass, and they had other drugs 
available.” The reader declined to partici- 
pate, but feared that “I may be too conser- 
vative.” Grove firmly approved of his cor- 
respondent's actions. 

Grove acknowledges his own limita- 
tions, as any credible advice columnist 
must do from time to time. A recent ex- 
change went this way: “I am young, fe- 
male and blond. Almost every time I deal 
with a male client, I’m ‘hit on.’ I want to 
be nice, but I’m finding it harder and 
harder to be nice to someone who talks to 
my breasts instead of my face.” Grove’s 
response: “Not being young, female or 
blond, I find myself unqualified to give 
you suggestions. Businesswomen, please 
write and tell me how you have been cop- 
ing with this problem.” “Dear Abby” 
could not have put it better. = 
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iT STANDS ALOME. 


NOTHING WORKS LIKE A CHEVY VAM 
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ASTRO 


A NMNEW-SIZE BREAKTHROUGH IN VANS 





New Chevy Astro is so versatile it sets new standards for what a 
new-size van should be. Not only does Astro fit neatly into your 
garage, no other new-size van offers you more choices of seating 
arrangements or more people room—with available seating for 
eight. And the middle bench and available rear bench seats lift out 
whenever you need Astro's big cargo room. 

Astro’s available Vortec V6 is the most powerful V6 you can get in 
a van, with power that rivals a V8. In fact, when properly equipped, 
the V6 Astro has a towing capacity of up to 5,000 pounds, including 
passengers, cargo and trailer. 

Drive Astro and discover its advantages for yourself. When it 
comes to good ideas that work for you, nothing works like a 
Chevy Van. 


LETS GET IT TOGETHER... BUCKLE UP. 
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FINANCIAL CRIME 
Jail for a Fallen Banker 


Jake Butcher wiped away tears as he stood last week with his 
wife and four children in a Knoxville court. The room was not 
far from the site of the 1982 World’s Fair, which he made a suc- 
cess, and the gleaming headquarters building of the United 
American Bank, where he had been chairman. “I want to apolo- 
gize for what I’ve done,” said Butcher, 49. “I pray for the oppor- 
tunity to try to restore or right some of the wrongs . . . My little 
boy there, nine years old, thinks I’m going to be gone 20 years.” 
But Federal Judge William K. Thomas remained unmoved, sen- 
tencing Butcher to 20 years in prison, the maximum he could re- 
ceive, for a series of frauds that caused the collapse of eleven 
banks controlled by him and his associates in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Butcher had used his banks’ deposits to make illegal 
loans to himself and friends between 1980 and 1982. 

The penalty, one of the toughest ever for embezzlement, is 
part of a federal crackdown on white-collar crime. Said Judge 
Thomas: “The fact that you used multiple frauds to obtain mil- 
lions from your own banks warrants a sentence comparable to 
one that would be imposed on a person who uses violence to ob- 
tain a far smaller amount of money from one of your banks.” 


OPEC’s Summertime Blues 


The setting for the meeting was Taif, 
a restful summer retreat outside the Sau- 
di Arabian city of Jidda, but the mood of 
the participants was far from relaxed. 
Representatives from nine of the 13 
feuding members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries got to- 
gether informally last week to debate 
what to do about falling oil prices. Sever- 
al members of the group, including Ni- 
geria and Ecuador, have been offering 
under-the-table discounts and exceed- 
ing their OPEC-decreed production quo- 
tas. As a result, Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd directed Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani, his Oil Minister, to 
deliver an ultimatum to the rest of OPEC. The King’s blunt mes- 
sage: Saudi Arabia, which has been holding oil exports under its 
quota to help prop up prices, would not keep on curbing sales if 
other OPEC members continued to cheat. 

The only thing that the delegates could agree on was moving 
up the date of the next regular OPEC meeting in Geneva from 
July 22 to June 30. By that time, the group’s predicament may be 
even worse. No sooner had the Taif session broken up than Brit- 
ain announced that it was lowering the price of its high-quality 
North Sea Brent crude by $1.25 per bbl., to $26.65. 





The King's messenger 


A Foiled Getaway 


Shortly after 6 p.m. last Thursday, police at Hong Kong In- 
ternational Airport seized a young man in a well-tailored busi- 
ness suit. He was, it turned out, no ordinary criminal, but one of 
Hong Kong’s most prominent businessmen: Patrick C.T. Chang, 
35, chairman of Overseas Trust Bank (OTB), the colony’s fourth 
largest bank (deposits: $1.2 billion). Less than three hours before 
the arrest, the bank had suddenly closed down, declaring itself 
“insolvent.” 

Sir John Bremridge, Hong Kong’s Financial Secretary, 
blamed the bank’s collapse on “criminal dealings” by its senior 











management. Bremridge speculated that Chang has as much as 
$13 million stashed away somewhere and was trying to flee toa 
country that has no extradition treaty with Hong Kong. 

The bank’s failure added to the financial woes of Hong 
Kong, which has also suffered from a slump in real estate values 
and jitters about what will happen when China takes control of 
the British colony in 1997. On Friday Hong Kong’s Legislative 
Council passed a bill under which the government will take over 
the bank and reopen it this week. But depositors may not have 
the same confidence in the bank’s motto: “You can trust OTB.” 





While General Motors went 

shopping last week for a high- 

tech aircraft and electronics | =) | = | 
manufacturer, R.J. Reynolds n n 
cookies and crackers. Reynolds, 

the second largest U.S. cigarette maker, agreed to buy Nabisco 
Brands, the fifth biggest food manufacturer, for $4.9 billion. The 
merged company will have annual sales of more than $19 billion, 
movement, Reynolds has long been eager to reduce its depen- | 
dence on tobacco. Cigarettes currently account for 75% of the 
company’s earnings. It has already acquired Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, Del Monte foods, Canada Dry soft drinks and Heub- 
Ruth candy bars, will give Reynolds a full pantry of profitable 
products. Moreover, the acquisition will enable Reynolds to be 
much stronger overseas. Foreign sales account for about 37% of 
Nabisco’s business, compared with only 21% at Reynolds. All in 


ACQUISITIONS 
7 . . J 

Taking a $4.9 Billion Bite 
seemed convinced that plenty of 
money could still be made on 
making it the largest consumer-products firm in the U.S. 

Troubled for years by an increasingly strident antismoking | 
lein’s liquors and wines. The addition of Nabisco favorites, in- 
cluding Oreo cookies, Ritz crackers, Planters peanuts and Baby 
all, the Nabisco deal could put Reynolds well on its way to be- 
coming a global Cookie Monster. 


De Lorean Il: the Comeback 


Who would bet money on an entrepreneur whose last compa- 
ny went bankrupt, who was tried and acquitted on charges of co- 
caine trafficking and who is being investigated for embezzlement? 
“An abundance of people,” says Walt Bratten, chairman of Castle 
Group, a Newport Beach, Calif., investment firm. Bratten claims 
to be arranging financing for a new venture by John De Lorean, 
60, the former General Motors executive whose first auto compa- 
ny collapsed in 1982. De Lorean has been working on the new pro- 
ject for about six months. He told the Los Angeles Herald Exam- 
iner that it was “inevitable that the company come back.” | 
Tentative plans call for building a new sports car that would be | 
similar to De Lorean’s previous model, a =-_———___—____ 
sleek machine with gull-wing doors. The a 
new one would have an improved engine 
and transmission. a. | 

Analysts doubt, however, that inves- 
tors in De Lorean’s comeback attempt 
will ever see any profits. “I think it would 
be more fun to just go out and throw your 
money off the Brooklyn Bridge,” says Da- 
vid Healy, an auto company expert at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert. De Lorean is 
still under investigation for allegedly de- 
frauding investors in his last company of 
millions of dollars. 











Would-be carmaker 
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Nine Strikes and You’re Out 





he bases are about to be loaded with no 

one out, It is the bottom of the eighth 
inning in Dodger Stadium. Fernando Va- 
lenzuela and Dwight Gooden, pitching’s 
young latitude and younger longitude, are 
dueling 1-1. With first base open, New 
York Mets Manager Davey Johnson is at 
| the mound telling Gooden to walk Pedro 
Guerrero, who earlier hit a home run 
Mapping tactics with the infielders, John- 
son has scarcely a word for Gooden, the 





In the heat ofa Gooden inning, no pitches to waste 








The Mets’ ace blazing away in his duel with Valenzuela at Dodger Stadium last week 


baseman in Baltimore. Middle infielders, 
the brightest ones, observe the signs and 
study the patterns. With the same pitch, a 
scorcher, Gooden comes again at Brock, 
who tips the ball foul for strike two. A 
computer type, Johnson tries not to ne- 
glect human software either. He knows 
how to make pulling a pitcher seem a 
compliment on a par with leaving him in 
the game. “I see a lot of early Earl Weaver 
in him,” says Frank Cashen, Weaver's old 


Ls Bree. 


“It's all mechanics, I think, and it's God-given talent, I know.” 


6-fl. 3-in. centerpiece of the team. He is a 
slender stalk from Florida, a righthander 
Even in repose, the impression of him is 
mostly arms and legs. As long ago as last 
November, he was a teenager 

Now Greg Brock is up. The first pitch 
is a fast ball and a strike. Three seasons 
back, Brock’s promise as a slugging first 
baseman influenced the Dodgers’ enthusi- 
asm for retaining Free Agent Steve Gar- 
vey. Though he has been worse than dis- 
appointing as Garvey’s replacement, in 
New York not two weeks ago Brock hit a 
home run off a Gooden change-up that 
brought Valenzuela his only victory in 
| their three head-on encounters to date 
After that game, Johnson lectured Good- 
en about offering his third best pitch to 
those who have failed to hit the first two 








to score a run, just a look from Johnson is 
a refresher course. 

“Communicating with a pitcher is a 
language all itself, one without words,” 
the manager says he learned as a second 





With Brock up, and only a fly ball needed | 


Oriole general manager, who brought 
Johnson to the Mets last year. “He has 
that same way of using all his people and 
taking particular care of each one.” 

On the third pitch, Brock strikes out, 
Gooden’s 99th strikeout of the year in 93 
innings. With 276 strikeouts last season, 
he blew by Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
Herb Score and every other rookie in his- 
tory. “Am I going to hurt myself? It’s all 
mechanics, I think, and it’s God-given 
talent, I know.” He calms everyone who 
frets for his young arm, seemingly every 
person he meets: “From high school on, 
even before that, I have always kept 
something warm on my arm late at night 
I'm not afraid. I make sure I use my arm 
on the off days, playing catch, long 
throws, you know. I feel safe.” 

Coming to bat for Los Angeles is 
Catcher Mike Scioscia, a contact hitter 
“The bases are still drunk,” Catcher Gary 
Carter calls out a reminder. “Let's get the 
double play,” barks Third Baseman Ray 


Knight. Joey Amalfitano, the Dodger 
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coach at third base, wigwags some sema- 
phore to Scioscia, who flicks his helmet to 
signal message received. Gooden looks at 
Knight and mouths, “Squeeze bunt?” 


| Knight looks at Amalfitano and says, 


“Too obvious.” At first base, Keith Her- 
nandez gives thought to visiting Gooden, 
but reconsiders. “What am I going to tell 
him? Bear down?” Bearing down, Good- 
en makes Scioscia foul out to Carter on 
the first delivery, a fourth fast ball. 

“The three to Brock were all 94 m.p.h., 
all exactly 94 m.p.h.,” sighs the Dodgers’ 
Mike Brito, whose department this is, “and 
the one to Scioscia was just 92.” He lurks 
behind the backstop, aiming a radar gun as 
purposefully as Clint Eastwood. “Straight 
change-ups 71, hard curves 78, soft ones 
73,” he mutters in review. “Ninety-mile- 
per-hour fast balls the whole game long, 
and his best stuff is waiting at the end. I’m 
telling you, this kid is amazing.” A musta- 
chioed Cuban in a white straw hat, Brito is 
the Dodger scout who discovered 17-year- 
old Valenzuela seven springs ago in Mexi- 
co, He went there to observe a skinny in- 
fielder, but could not help noticing an 
ample lefthanded breaking-ball pitcher 
with more than a teenager’s command. 
“Both these guys seem to have been born 
with poise and control,” he says. In addi- 
tion, Gooden has a 94-m.p.h. fast ball in 
the eighth inning, 


he next Dodger, Terry Whitfield, is a 
pinch hitter customarily, pressed into 
the lineup by injuries. Maybe because he 


| spent three seasons in Japan, his hitting 


theories are serenely uncomplicated. “A 
lot of players think at the plate,” he says. 
“T just hack. I go up there, I see the ball, I 
hit it.” What he will see from Gooden, if 
he can see them, are all fast balls, and all 
strikes. Catcher Carter stopped proposing 
anything else after Gooden shook off two 
curves. “If he wants to throw something 


| you don’t want him to throw,” Manager 


Johnson has advised Carter, “try it his 
way for a while. He has a propensity for 
making the wrong pitch the right pitch.” 
Carter is a catcher with soft hands and a 
solid vocabulary 

Seeing at least the third and fourth 
pitches, because he fouls those off, Whit- 
field finally strikes out on the fifth. After 
nine pitches, without ever leaving the 
strike zone, the Mets’ emergency ends and 
the Dodgers’ begins. In the top of the 
ninth, Valenzuela also loads the bases with 
no outs. But they are emptied by singles 
that include Gooden’s third of the game. 
The final score is 4-1. “That’s the first time 
in my career that I ever saw a pitcher fire 
up the offense,” muses Hernandez after- 
ward. He refers to Gooden’s pitching, not 
his hitting. “Oh, I love to hit,” Gooden 
says. “When the Mets drafted me as a 
pitcher, I was upset. The Pirates had timed 
me running the bases, the Angels too. Why 


couldn’t I be a hitter?” That cinches it 


He’s Babe Ruth. —By Tom Cafllahan 
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Like its hero, who implau- 
sibly shoots his way through 
the Vietnamese countryside, 


Rambo: First Blood Part Il has 
exploded through U.S. movie 
theaters to become a hit of to- 
tally unexpected proportions, 
earning a whopping $57 mil- 
lion during its first two weeks 





Nickson: blood and grease 


(Only Indiana Jones and the 


Temple of Doom and Return of 


the Jedi started better.) With a 
muzzle velocity like that, the 
picture is a shot in the arm to 
almost everyone in it, certainly 
including Julia Nickson, 26, the 
Vietnamese agent who falls in 
love with Sylvester Stallone. 
She was a $50-an-hour model 
in Hawaii when Stallone cast 
her. Born in Singapore to an 








| rural 


English father and Chinese 
mother, Nickson had done a 
little acting: two small parts 
with Tom Selleck on the TV se- 
ries Magnum P.1. She declines 
to compare Pecthrobs Selleck 
and Stallone. She got no screen 
kisses from Magnum, and as 
for Rambo, “He used to grease 
up, so it was hard to get ahold 
of him.” 


His accent these days is 
a bit more mid-Atlantic than 
Kentucky, but Steve 
Cauthen, 25, was showing plenty 
of Yankee-Doodle dash in Eng- 
land last week as he became the 
first American jockey to win 
the fabled Epsom Derby in 65 
years. Before a crowd of near- 
ly 300,000 that included his fa- 
ther and Queen Elizabeth II, 
Cauthen led from start to finish 
over the mile-and-a-half course 
on three-year-old Slip Anchor, 
thereby becoming the sole rider 
to win both the Epsom and the 
Kentucky derbies. Ahead by 15 
lengths at the final turn, “I 
couldn't believe my eyes,” the 
118-lb., 5-ft. 5-in. Cauthen re- 
called later. “I couldn’t see the 
others, but Slip Anchor wasn’t 
going flat out. From then, it was 
simply a matter of keeping the 
horse straight.” Cauthen was 
saluted for a jolly good show by 
all except the British bookies 
Offering 9-to-4 odds despite a 
crush of Cauthen bettors, they 
stood to get trampled for at least 
$13 million 


“Do I have to dance more?” 
thought Cynthia Gregory with a 
sinking feeling as the orchestra 
began to play again following 
her final bow. But no. The mu- 


Sentimental soiree: Gregory taking a final bow at ABT tribute 
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Birthday-suit bash: Shields on the town celebrating her 20th 


sic was | Could Have Danced 
All Night, and the entire com- 
pany was singing along in a 
warmly sentimental finish to a 
gala honoring Gregory's 20 


me 





A buoyant Cauthen on Slip Anchor 


years with American Ballet 
Theater. The exhausted balle- 
rina had already danced her 
way through highlights repris- 
ing her glittering career. “With 
everything I did there were 
wonderful memories,” said 
Gregory, 38, after a 15-minute 
standing ovation. “Atone point 
I got tired, but then I got a sec- 
ond wind and flew through the 
rest of the performance.” Days 
later, she still had not landed. “I 
haven't been able to sleep,” she 
said. “Maybe by the weekend.” 


Where does the world’s 
most famous teenager go to 
celebrate the end of her teens? 
Gosh, gee, well, why not a 
male strip joint? Accompanied 


| more partying 


by her mother and a retinue of 
17 femme friends (some from 
Princeton), Brooke Shields oh- 
oh-ogled the boys at Chippen- 
dales in Manhattan as one G- 
string-clad male after another 
gyrated in her direction. “She 
was giggling,” reported a guest 
to the New York Post. “Some- 
times she looked scared. She 
was very natural, very recep 
tive, very nice to them.” And 
despite the salacious surround- 
ings, very ladylike. When one 
hunk hoisted Shields into his 
arms, she demurely reached 
down to hold her skirt in place 
After the show, everyone re- 
paired to a private room for 
There were no 
reported readings from her 
new teen advice book, On 
Your Own, in which she ex- 
plained why she was still a 
virgin By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Barry Rehfeld/New 
York, with other bureaus 


On the Record 


Daniel Barenboim, 42, on what 
he has learned in ten years of 
conducting the Orchestra of 
Paris: “When they want to be 
difficult, the French can seem 
impossible. But when they de- 
cide to get something done 
there's no one better.” 


Martina Navratilova, 28: “The 
average guy has a_ pathetic 
body, and when they see 


me they feel very threatened 
Here’s a woman who looks ten 
times better than they do.” 
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Education 





| 


New Prospects, Old Values 





Commencement orators offer words to live, work and pay bills by 


During commencement ceremonies at 
Loyola Marymount University in Los An- 
geles, the institution's president, Father 
James Loughran, accidentally tumbled off 
the podium. After Loughran climbed back 
up unharmed, Commencement Speaker 
Peter Ueberroth, chief organizer of the 
1984 Summer Olympics and now baseball 
commissioner, brought down the house by 
awarding hima 4.5 in gymnastics. 

Elsewhere across the nation the annual 
commencement rite climaxed a season of 
other ups and downs in academe. Protest 
was up, including more than 1,700 arrests 
| at Cornell and Berkeley in demonstrations 
over university investments in corporations 
doing business in South Africa. At some big 
state university systems, grades were down: 
tougher standards cut the number of A's 
more than 4% at Cal State and 3% at Penn 
State. Old-time values were up: University 
of Wiéisconsin-Madison students voted 
Mom and Dad their No. | heroine and 
hero (runners-up: Mother Teresa and Jesus 
Christ). Law school and medical school en- 
rollments were down after a boom of nearly 
two decades. 

In a season of notably tough-minded 
women commencement speakers, Northern 
Ireland's Betty Williams, co-winner of the 
1976 Nobel Peace Prize, told graduating 
seniors at Quinnipiac College in Hamden, 
Conn., “Men have made enough mess of 
| the world, and it’s about time they moved 
over.” At Texas A & M, Democratic Sena- 
tor Lloyd Benisen was more ecumenical in 
his exhortation: “You are our best hope for 
the future,”” he said. “Don't blow it.” A 
sampling of the season's other commence- 
ment addresses 





Oil Executive CH. MURPHY JR. at the A.B 
Freeman Schooi of Business, Tulane University 
in New Orleans: “ ‘Commencement, I 
judge, derives from the assumption that 
today’s watershed in your lives marks the 
beginning of experience. It simply isn’t so. 
Life’s most meaningful experiences are 
those of early childhood—experimenta- 
tion with fire, ache of first grief, joy of love 
returned, and the other side of that coin, 
anguish of affection repulsed. So far as 
adult experience is concerned, to one who 
will bear a few of its stripes to the grave, it 
seems a thing to be avoided. Thomas 
North put it pithily in his introduction to 
[Plutarch’s] Lives of the Noble Grecians 
and Romans; ‘Experience is the school- 
mistress of fools.’ North meant that those 
persons, individually or in association 
with others . .. unwilling to study history 
are condemned to relive its tragedies.” 


Author and Columbia Teachers College Profes- 
sor DIANE RAVITCH at Reed College in 








Portland: “You have just completed what 
is widely regarded as an elite education, 
not because only an elite deserves a liberal 
education or can benefit by a liberal edu- 
cation, but because fewer and fewer 
American students are actually receiving 
an education of comparable quality and 
breadth. A liberal education is founded on 
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Educator Bell: how to get into reform 


the premise that knowledge is power and 
that ideas move the world. Or, this idea is 
expressed in what is known as the Law of 
Selective Advancement (a relative of 
Murphy’s Law): ‘The person who knows 
“how” will always have a job. The person 
who knows “why” will always be his 
boss.’ ” 


Entertainer PEARL BAILEY at Syracuse 
University: “Well, you'll want to go out 


with your degree and get yourself a job. | 


Don't go out with your diploma in hand 
and say, ‘I am going to be an executive.’ I 
run into them every day. Half of them 
can't spell. Can’t spell. Can’t read. Can’t 
write. So if you walk out of here with a di- 
ploma in your hand, you better walk out 
of here with something these professors 
put in your heads too. And retain it, or 
you're going to be in bad trouble.” 


South African Poet and Northwestern Universi- 
ty Professor DENNIS BRUTUS at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts in Amherst: “1 speak as 
one of the oppressed in South Africa. I re- 
ject and transcend the racial categories 








that are imposed on us at the present time 
by an oppressed system, and I speak to 
you on behalf of the people of South Afri- 
ca. It is customary to make dire predic- 
tions at this point to the graduates in or- 
der to prepare them for what is referred to 
as ‘the real world.’ I decline to do so. Not 


| that I could not make dire predictions, but 


because I think it is artificial to separate 
the campus from the community. The 
pressures are no less real here. Perhaps a 
principal difference is that away from the 
university, idealism is less acceptable and 
compromise becomes commonplace. And 
so, if I were to choose a particular concept 
for this occasion, I would focus on survival 
and on the survival of humane values.” 


Television Commentator BILL MOYERS at 
the Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Af- 
Sairs, University of Texas in Austin: “If you 
would go forth from here to serve democ- 
racy well, you must first save the lan- 
guage. Save it from the jargon of insiders, 
who talk of the current budget debate in 
Washington as ‘megapolicy choices be- 
tween freeze-feasible base lines.’ (Sounds 
more like a baseball game played in the 
Arctic Circle.) Save it from the smoke- 
screen artists, who speak of ‘revenue en- 
hancement’ and “‘tax-base erosion control’ 
when they really mean a tax increase . . 
Save it from the partisan deniers of reali- 
ty—who now refer to the physically 
handicapped as ‘differently abled’—and 
from the official revisionists of reality, 
who say that the United States did not 
withdraw our troops from Lebanon, we 
merely ‘backloaded our augmentation 
personnel.’ ” 


Atlanta Mayor ANDREW YOUNG at Boston 
College in Chestnut Hill, Mass.:“ As I drove 
back to my hometown in New Orleans [af- 
ter graduation], I passed through the state 
of Georgia and I was afraid to stop, for 
Georgia was perhaps the worst place in the 
United States in those days for a young 
black man to be alone at night. And ifany- 
body had ever said, ‘Son, you better slow 
down in Georgia, you're going to represent 
Georgia in the Congress of the United 
States; you're going to be an Ambassador 
to the United Nations, named by an ex- 
Governor of Georgia who's going to be 
President of the United States; and then 
you will come back to be mayor of the city 


of Aulanta’—the only thing I could have | 


done would be to recommend them to the 
nearest mental institution.” 


Former Secretary of State HENRY KISSIN- 
GER at the University of South Carolina in 
Spartanburg: “We hear very often, with the 
advent of the new Soviet General Secre- 
tary, calls for a meeting between our Presi- 
dent and the General Secretary of the So- 
viet Union. This reflects a profound 
American temptation to believe that for- 
eign policy is a subdivision of psychiatry 
and that relations among nations are like 
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relations among people. But the problem is 
not so simple. Tensions that have persisted 
for 40 years must have some objective 
causes, and unless we can remove those 
causes, no personal relationship can possi- 
bly deal with it. We are doing neither our- 
selves or the Soviets a favor by reducing 
the issues to a contest of personalities.” 


Democratic Presidential Candidate WALTER 
MONDALE at the University of Minnesota 
Law School in Minneapolis: “Having seen 
the inner workings of our defense system, 
there is no one who believes more than I 
that there is information which must re- 
main absolutely secret. We have espio- 
nage and treason laws to handle such situ- 
ations. But I also believe that journalists, 
academics, public servants and whistle 
blowers have just as much right to free 
speech as do the high officials who call re- 
porters into their offices and leak classi- 
fied information in support of Adminis- 
tration policy. The danger isn’t just in 
censorship. It’s in the threat of censor- 
ship. Those in power are not the ones who 
will be prosecuted under an official se- 
crets act. The defendants will be those 
who have challenged them to explain 
themselves, to reconsider their policies, 
and to tell the truth.” 


New York City Opera General Director BEV- 
ERLY SILLS at Smith College in Northampton, 
Mass.: “When I told my father I wanted to 
be an opera star—not an opera singer, you 
understand, but a star—he said, ‘The best 
thing that could happen to you is that you 
will get married early and have babies be- 
cause nice women don’t go on the stage. If 
you don’t get married early and it looks as 
if you are going to be an old maid, well 
then, we will think about college because 
then at least you can be a schoolteacher, 
which is a very respectable profession for 
any woman.’ My mother would say to my 
father, ‘The girl wants to be an opera star.’ 
And my father would say, “The two boys 
will go to college and be smart; this one will 
get married.’ And my mother would say, 
*No, the two boys will go to college and be 
smart; this one won't be smart, she'll only 
be an opera star.’ ” 


U.S. District Court Judge HAROLD GREENE 
at George Washington University Law Center 
in Washington: “There is also in this coun- 
try a strain of violence and vigilantism 
apart from the law, which stems from the 
civilizing of the wilderness not long ago as 
historical time is measured. If all these 
strains are to be contained, if centrifugal 
forces are not to tear the nation apart, 
there must be centers of gravity apart 
from the shifting political majorities. 
The law, represented by its guardians, 
the judges and lawyers, is one such 
fixed star.” 


Secretary of Education WILLIAM BEN- 
NETT at Assumption College in Worcester, 
Mass.: “Happiness is like a cat. If you 
try to coax it or call it, it will avoid you. 
It will never come. But if you pay no at- 
tention to it and go about your business, 














you'll find it rubbing against your legs and 
jumping into your lap. So forget pursuing 
happiness. Pin your hopes on work, on 
family, on learning, on knowing, on lov- 
ing. Forget pursuing happiness, pursue 
these other things, and with luck happi- 
ness will come.” 


Ornithologist ROGER TORY PETERSON at 
Bloomsburg University in Bloomsburg, Pa.: 
“Many people go through life as though 
they are wearing blinders or are sleep- 
walking. Their eyes are open, yet they 
may see nothing of their wild associates 
on this planet. Their ears, attuned to mo- 
tor cars and traffic, seldom catch the mu- 
sic of nature—the singing of birds, frogs 
or crickets—or the wind. These people 





Entertainer Bailey: how to stay out of trouble 


are biologically illiterate—environmental- 
ly illiterate—and yet they may fancy 
themselves well informed, perhaps so- 


phisticated. They may know business | 


trends or politics, yet haven’t the faintest 
idea of what makes the natural world tick. 
We have biologists, of course, and bio- 
chemists. But we really need more bio-en- 
gineers, bio-lawyers and bio-politicians.” 


Washington Post Executive Editor BEN 
BRADLEE at Scripps College in Claremont, 
Calif.: “In its lay—or nongovernmental— 
form, press bashing is most apt to show up 
in the form of libel suits. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer has no less than 21 libel suits filed 
against it today. We have had a big one 
going with the former president of Mobil 
Oil. Four judges have considered it; two 
have ruled for him and two for us, but un- 
fortunately for us, the last two were his. It 
is on appeal now, and our legal bills alone 


| have already topped $1,275,000. Not in- 


sured. The chilling effect is considerable, 
believe me. I consider myself to have my 
share of guts, but the next reporter who 
comes to me with a story and tells me it 
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will cost me $1,275,000 to run it, better 
have himself one hell ofa yarn.” 


Southern University system President JESSE 
STONE at Southern University in Shreveport, 
La.: “In our efforts to open up new vistas 
of learning for our youngsters, we made 
certain assumptions that have not been 
proven. One was that, in direct competi- 
tion with white students, black students 
would work harder. That did not turn out 
to be the case. Another assumption was 
that blacks and whites would learn posi- 
tive things from each other and, as a re- 
sult, take each other more seriously. The 
fact is, under integration, too many whites 
still find no value in black culture except 
music, the ability to dance and perform 
athletically.” 


Democratic Vice-Presidential | Candidate 
GERALDINE FERRARO at Wellesley Col- 
lege in Wellesley, Mass.:““When | applied to 
law school, a university official asked if I 
was ‘serious’—because, after all, I was 
taking a man’s place. No professor could 
be caught dead today saying to a female 
student that she was taking the place of a 
man. First of all, that professor could be a 
woman. In fact, if she were at Wellesley, 
you can bet her department chair would 
be a woman. More important, the great- 
est achievement of the women’s move- 
ment has been to transform our expecta- 
tions. Today in America, women can be 
whatever they want to be. We can walk in 
space and help our children take their 
first steps on earth. We can run a corpo- 
ration and work as wives and mothers. 
We can be doctors, and we can bake 
cookies at home with our six-year-old fu- 
ture scientists.” 





University of Utah Professor and former Secre- 
tary of Education TERREL BELL at Long- 
wood College in Farmyiile, Va.: “T can’t em- 
phasize too much the critical importance 
of the reform movement now under way 
all across America. We have a will and a 
determination to strengthen our schools 
and our colleges and to make them even 
better than they are, and I urge you grad- 
uates to do your utmost after you leave 
here to be strong advocates of American 
education, Run for the school board. Get 
involved. Help those who come after you 
to have the opportunity that you've had. 
I’d also emphasize tc you graduates that 
you need to be committed to learning and 
to self-renewal for yourself ... There's 
only one thing worse than an old fogy, 
and that’s a young fogy.” 


Actress ISABEL SANFORD (The Jeffersons) 
at Emerson College in Boston: “1 think the 
most important part of a college educa- 
tion isn’t so much what you learn aca- 
demically, but what you learn about life— 
and about yourself—during your four 
years at school. You grow up so much dur- 
ing that time. You enter college young, 
somewhat naive and willing to learn. You 
leave, four years later, older, wiser and 
about $40,000 in debt. You have been 
through a lot.” wi 
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The Trees Are Taking Over 





An alien arboreal horde invades South Florida 


F rom Yankees fleeing the northern 
cold to Asian walking catfish to South 
American water hyacinths, southern 
Florida has suffered through many inva- 
sions by persistent foreigners threatening 
to displace native flora and fauna The 
vulnerable peninsula, devasted last month 
by wide-ranging brush fires, continues to 
be under attack, this time by alien trees: 
the Brazilian pepper and the Australian 
pine and Melaleuca, all amazingly prolific 
and fast spreading. Laments Julia Mor- 
ton, a University of Miami botanist: 
“These trees are entirely too healthy. 
They don’t have natural enemies here.” 
As is so often true, the incursion of 
aliens was abetted and, in some cases, ini- 
tiated by well-intentioned but misguided 
horticulturists. When the Australian pine 
(Casuarina equisetifolia) gained a foot- 


hold in Florida around 1920, landscapers | 


adopted it as a windbreak and hedge. Ca- 
suarina rapidly established itself at the 
edges of canal banks and natural water- 
ways; along the southwest coast of the 1.5 
million—acre Everglades National Park, 
the pine’s shallow roots are now so dense 
that they are destroying the sandy beach- 
es on which the threatened loggerhead 
sea turtle lays its eggs. 

An even greater menace is the Brazil- 
ian pepper, or Schinus terebinthifolius. 
While visiting Brazil in 1926, Physician 
and Plant Lover George Stone was at- 
tracted by its thick clusters of red berries 
and brought back seeds for his garden in 
Punta Gorda on Florida's southwest Gulf 
coast. The tree proliferated with the aid of 
casual gardeners, landscapers and birds 
(which feasted on the berries and spread 
seeds across the peninsula). 

Unsuspecting Schinus boosters have 
since learned that the Brazilian pepper is 
a hardy trespasser, resistant to burning 
and with a proclivity for overrunning 
cleared land. It now covers thousands of 
acres along the Everglades’ Atlantic and 
Gulf coastlines and has begun to establish 
itself among coast-loving mangroves. 
This worries Robert Doren, a research- 
management specialist at the park. 
“Many game fish and shellfish come in to 
feed or breed among the roots of the man- 
groves,” he explains. “Without the man- 
groves, you might see the end of most of 
the estuarine fishery in south Florida.” 

The real terror of the Everglades is 
Australia’s Melaleuca quinquenervia, also 
known as cajeput, punk tree and paper- 
bark tree. A close cousin of the eucalyp- 
tus, with shaggy bark and pale yellow 
flowers, it was introduced to Florida in 


1906 by Forester John Gifford of the De- | 


partment of Agriculture, who thought it 
might attract commercial woodcutters. 





Unfortunately, its hardwood interior, hid- 
den by a thick soft bark, is runny with wa- 
ter and difficult to saw. Moreover, the 
Melaleuca sucks up three times as much 
water as other swamp trees, thus drying 
out the land, and its leaves are filled with 
eucalyptol, an oily flammable substance 
that turns Melaleuca into an explosive 
torch when fires roar through the marsh- 
lands in dry seasons. Smoke and sparks 
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Melaleuca colonize a swamp near Fort Myers 
“They don't have natural enemies here.” 








from burning Melaleucas caused numer- 
ous accidents on U.S. Highway 27 north 
of Miami during last month’s fires. How- 
ever, fire does not kill this pest tree; the in- 
sulating bark protects it even as the leaves 
burn. And like the Casuarina and 
Schinus, the Melaleuca is quick to invade 
areas scorched clear of native vegetation. 
Mature Melaleuca stands so solidly that it 
keeps out wildlife. Says Morton: “When I 
say solid, a rabbit can’t get through.” Me- 
laleuca has already colonized 60 sq. mi. of 
swampland in southern Florida. 

Efforts to stem the arboreal tide have 
been futile. Stymied by a small budget, the 
National Park Service so far has been lim- 
ited to spraying herbicides on some stands 
of Australian pines and attacking Mela- 
leuca by slashing it with machetes and fill- 
ing the cuts with toxic chemicals. “It's 
dire,” says Marjory Stoneman Douglas, 
president of Friends of the Everglades, a 
conservation group. “If nothing is done, 
these trees are going to take over com- 
pletely.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Andy Taylor/Miami 
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~ Design 


Brilliant or Cursed by Apollo? 





4 bets University buildings are de- 
signed by some of the most renowned 
and idiosyncratic individuals of our time. 
That is their trouble. An assembly of solo- 
ists has produced what British Architect 
James Stirling calls “an architectural 
zoo.” Le Corbusier's Carpenter Center for 
the Visual Arts bullies its neighbors with 
masses of streaked concrete. The nearby 
Gund Hall by Australian John Andrews 
is a glass ziggurat housing the Graduate 
School of Design. It, in turn, clashes with 
Memorial Hall, a colorful Victorian 
Gothic fantasy across the street. 

Now Stirling is adding what 
a Cambridge, Mass., guidebook 
calls “another strange beast” to 
this menagerie. The Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, to open in Oc- 
tober, combines the bold orange 
and gray stripes of Memorial 
Hall with the proportions of 
Andrews’ design school. But the 
Sackler’s most startling feature 
is its aggressive mixture of his- 
toric motifs with raw industrial- 
ism. The slant-sided, flat-roofed 
entrance jutting into the street 
vaguely resembles the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae, but it is built 
of glass and metal and guarded 
by exhaust pipes with garishly 
painted air vents. Comments 
Harvard Graduate Student Mi- 
chael Cornfield: “The entrance looks like 
Superman’s Fortress of Solitude.” Inside, 
a steep, monumental staircase features 
antique friezes on one wall, while the op- 
posite side is adorned with massive tubu- 
lar brass railings. 

These surrealist collages have become 
Stirling's signature, and the Sackler, which 
will house part of the collection of Har- 
vard’s venerable Fogg Art Museum, is the 
first American showcase for his impudent 
Style. Critics generally praised the archi- 
tect’s drawings when they were first shown 
four years ago. Ada Louise Huxtable re- 
marked, “The building is remarkable for 
the creative virtuosity with which its func- 
tions are accommodated while suggesting 
a monumentality that belies actual dimen- 
sions.” She added, “This is not easy archi- 
tecture. And it is not innocentarchitecture. 
It is knowledgeable, worldly, elitist and 
difficult. . . You've got to be as good as Stir- 
ling to pull it off.” At Harvard, reaction to 
the new building is ranging from approval 
to outrage. John Coolidge, professor of ar- 
chitectural history, calls the building “bril- 
liant,” at once “striking, convenient and, 
above all, a sympathetic setting for works 
of art.” Counters Law Professor Charles 
M. Haar: “The Sackler is even uglier than 
the Burr Lecture Hall that was there be- 











Architect James Stirling's new buildings ignite controversies 


fore. The site must be cursed by Apollo.” 
The Sackler’s alternately amusing 
and infuriating clash of details may blind 
critics to its innovations. The theatrical 
staircase, for example, clearly separates 
three stories of public exhibitions at one 
side of the building from five stories of 
educational, research and administrative 
activities on the other. In the galleries, the 
doorways and changing proportions of 
the rooms subtly draw visitors along. 
Stirling's growing reputation belies the 
controversy surrounding his work. A 58- 
year-old Scotch architect of imposing girth 





Stirling's steep, monumental staircase 
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library, the New State Gallery provides 





but unpretentious manner, he was little 
known in the U.S. when Harvard selected 
him in 1979 from among some 70 competi- 
tors for the Sackler job. Since then, he has 
won the gold medal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the international 
$100,000 Pritzker Prize and some of Eng- 
land’s and West Germany's choicest com- 
missions, including an addition to the Tate 
Gallery in London and a science center in 
the monumental heart of West Berlin. He 
is the subject of a lavish catalog with com- 
mentary, to be published next month, ti- 
tled James Stirling: Buildings and Projects 
(Rizzoli; $45). Philip Johnson, the doyen of | 
his profession, has endorsed Stirling as a 
longtime wunderkind who is now “a ma- 
ture leader of world architecture.” 

The son of a marine engineer, he grew 
up in the port city of Liverpool. This may 
account for the many portholes, 
railings, air funnels and other | 
nautical paraphernalia on his 
buildings. A passion for high 
technology dominated his first 
well-known works: the Leices- 
ter University Engineering 
Building in 1959 and the Cam- 
bridge University History Fac- 
ulty Building in 1964. Both ig- 
nited controversy. Both look 
like acrobatic feats of steel and 
glass that resemble constructiv- 
ist factories, highlighting me- 
chanical gadgets like window- 
cleaning gantries. 

But Stirling’s modernism 
was muted in the 1970s, when 
British avant-garde architects 
adopted the American and 
Italian nostalgia for architectural “refer- 
ences” and ornamentation. In a few 
buildings designed with Partner Michael 
Wilford, Stirling made halfhearted con- 
cessions to historicism. His first complet- 
ed US. commission, Rice University’s 
1981 School of Architecture in Houston, 
for example, is a staid, humbly conven- 
tional structure—with an asymmetrically 
placed porthole punched in an end wall, 
almost as a_ defiant postmodernist 
afterthought. 

He finally abandoned all attempts at 
stylistic harmony in his design for the 
New State Gallery in Stuttgart, which 
opened last year. The exquisitely propor- 
tioned classic entrance hall is assaulted by 
a bilious green Pirelli rubber floor cover- 
ing and the gaudily painted steel frame of 
the elevator shaft. The circular interior 
courtyard, with sensuous marble nymphs 
basking in the glow of golden travertine 
and sandstone walls, is assaulted by vul- 
gar pink and blue pipes that serve as 
handrails for a spiraling ramp. 

Like the cacophonic “Beaubourg” 
cultural center in Paris, Stuttgart’s razzle- 
dazzle mix of strawberries and onions at- 
tracts huge crowds. But unlike the Beau- 
bourg, which disappoints as museum and 
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ingenious solutions to some tough predic- 
aments. Stuttgart required a walkway 
through the museum, lest a residential 
neighborhood be cut off from the central 
business district. Stirling built a ramp on 
top of the spiraling wall of the inner court 
as a pedestrian connector. His New State 
Gallery, furthermore, gets along surpris- 
| ingly well with the old, an adjacent neo- 
classic stucco palace built in 1843, be- 
cause the new building neither clashes 
with nor detracts from the old. Together 
the elegant old palace and Stirling's busy, 
undulating fagade, with its slanted and 
curved glass wall, reas- 

Ssert the city’s unity and 

—— Ecultural presence along 

f | Tan unfortunate freeway. 

=Both at Harvard and 
* ~ 2Stuttgart, Stirling and his 
&clients are firm believers 
Sin the traditional se- 
quence of well-defined 
gallery rooms rather than 
rambling “flexible” 
spaces. In both museums 
his art tends to dominate 
James Stirling the art it is supposed to 

display. 

The link between Stuttgart’s old 
and new museums is an inconspicuous 
bridge. Inside, the bridge is a gallery 
through which visitors cross, unaware 
that they have passed from one building 





to another. Stirling has proposed a similar | 


connector between the new Sackler and 


would be a boon to visitors of both build- 
ings and would bring some unity to the 
architectural medley around the Harvard 
campus. 

Throughout his career, Stirling has 
been applauded for stirring things up. 
One wonders if the applause will last. His 
current style caricatures society's inner 
conflict between nostalgia and faith in 
technology. But architecture is not the 
proper medium for social comment. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Stirling can 
leave the rostrum and answer the basic 
aims of comfort, stability and delight— 
the great goals of his profession—without 
| satire or theatrics. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 


Spiral ramp at Stuttgart’s New State Gallery 








the old Fogg museums at Harvard. It | 
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If you're a fried of Jack Daniel's Whiskey, drop us a line, We'd like to hear from you 


AFTER WE USE A BARREL for aging Jack 
Daniel’s, our employees can use it for just about 
anything. 

Mr. Bobby Owen (that’s him up above) has taken 
one and turned it into a mailbox. And other 
employees make them into ag i: from bar- 
becue grills to living room 
chairs. They do have (onli 
hundreds of uses, these i 
old barrels. But after a 

sip of Jack Daniel's, we 
believe, you'll know the 
most important use of all. 
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A Case of Upscale Homicide 


NUTCRACKER by Shana Alexander; Doubleday; 444 pages; $17.95 
AT MOTHER’S REQUEST by Jonathan Coleman; Atheneum; 624 pages; $19.95 





J onathan Coleman says that Shana Al- 
exander engaged in checkbook journal- 
ism. Alexander says her publisher, not she, 
paid for information, and charges that 
Coleman led sources to believe he was 
rightful heir toa book project begun by Au- 
thor Tommy Thompson (Blood and Mon- 
| ey), who died of cancer in 1982. Coleman, 
33, is a former book editor and 
television documentary produc- 
er turned author. Alexander, 59, 
was a reporter for LIFE who later 
wrote best sellers about Patty 
Hearst and Jean Harris, the 
convicted killer of Dr. Herman 


found dead in his warehouse, was a secre- 
tive workaholic who made a fortune in 
auto parts and oil leases. He lived modest- 
ly, always ate oatmeal for breakfast and 
leflover meatloaf for lunch. He also sim- 
plified his banking by squirreling cash 
and stocks at his Salt Lake City office. His 
wife Berenice bore him four children, 


Excerpt 


Marc took a taxi to 
the warehouse the 


Tarnower. Both writers are edgy 
because they have just produced 
books on the same subject: the 
murder of a Utah millionaire by 
his grandson and daughter, a so- 
cial climber and member of the 
New York City Ballet’s govern- 





ing board. 
It was a case of upscale ho- 
micide at its juiciest. Money, 


Madness, Murder: A Family Al- 
bum is Alexander's lurid subti- 


next morning, hid behind 
the loading dock until he 
saw his grandfather arrive 
They ed about fifteen, 
twenty minutes. ‘About 
grandfather sending money 
to Mom. After the conver- 
sation, I shot him.’ 

“Where was he when 
you shot him, Marc?’ 






‘T just remember two Shana Alexander 


icates and piped part of the loot back to 
Mom in New York City. 

Larry later ended up in prison after 
beating his college roommate with a ham- 
mer. His father, an Italian businessman 
who married Frances after she had been 
thrown out of Bryn Mawr, was no longer in 
the picture. A second husband, the father 
of Frances’ daughter Lavinia, was also 
gone, Coleman uses the girl’s real name. 
Alexander calls her “Ariadne” in a lame 
attempt to protect the child’s identity. 

Frances choreographed her entry into 
the dance world with generous donations 
and steady pressure that secured her 
daughter a role in a New York 
City Ballet production of The 


Nutcracker. A pledge of 
$360,000 to produce George 
Balanchine’s Davidsbiindler- 


tdnze in 1980 got the ultimate 
stage mother her seat on the 
board of directors. They did not 
know that most of the money 
came from Berenice Bradshaw, 
free to spend her late husband's 
millions after decades of incon- 
spicuous consumption. Frances 
could turn on the charm. Those 
whom she did not need to im- 
press saw a different woman: an 
abusive mother, a_ slovenly 
housekeeper with a disturbing 
stare and a habit of borrowing 


shots ... I waited until he turned his back 
because I couldn’t shoot him while his face was 
to me.’ Marc got back without incident ¥ iy 
to the Schreuders’ New York apartment. 
From Nutcracker 
& é Bradshaw was surprised to see his visitor. 
They talked for fifteen minutes or so 
about things that mutually concerned them. 
Feeling he might be unable 
to shoot him face to face, the 
visitor hoped Bradshaw 
would turn around for a sec- 
ond—all that he would 
need. When Bradshaw fi- 
nally did, the gunman fired 
one bullet, at close range, 
into his back, and then, as 


the old man was slumped on 
the green linoleum floor, 


small change. 

The bizarre irony of the 
Schreuder case is that it was 
cracked because this patron of 
the arts refused to pay a $3,700 
personal debt. The money was 
owed to Richard Behrens, a 
schoolteacher and confidant out 
of Frances’ patchwork past. In- 
comprehensibly, the .357 Mag- 
num used to kill Bradshaw had 
been given to Behrens, who also 
knew the truth. Angered by his 
repeated attempts to collect his 
money, he offered the gun and 
his story to Frances’ sister Mari- 
lyn Reagan. She routed them 
back to Salt Lake City police, 
who eventually linked Marc 
Schreuder to the slaying. 

Coleman concentrates on the 
detective work and legal me- 


tle. Coleman differs slightly: A 
True Story of Money, Murder 
and Betrayal. The category of 
“Bad Blood” is sufficient to cov- 
er both books—and the squab- 
bling. It could not have been 
more helpful if all concerned 
had hired the same press agent 
There is more at stake than 
the customary six-figure paper- 
back contracts and mini-series 
deals. Alexander was beaten at 
her own game by a literary in- 
tellectual (Diana Trilling’s Mrs 
Harris was published a year 
and a half before Alexander's 
Very Much a Lady). She is now 
challenged by a young man 
writing his first book, begun 
nearly a year before she had in- 
herited the assignment from 
Thompson, a friend and former 





its 100,000 copies of Nutcracker 
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colleague at LIFE. another into the § y chanics. His account is solidly or- 
The race is a dead heat. back of his head. ; ganized and densely written. 
Doubleday has shipped most of From At Mother's Request This is preferable to Alexander's 





digressions and clichéd prose: 





to stores, and Coleman's house 
has done the same with its 50,000 first 
printing of At Mother's Request. Yet it re- 
mains to be seen if devotees of death- 
styles of the rich and famous will support 
simultaneous accounts of the same crime. 
Despite their disagreements, the au- 
thors concur on the facts surrounding the 
1978 shooting of Franklin Bradshaw and 
the convictions four and five years later of 
Marc and Frances Schreuder. Bradshaw, 





three daughters and a son, Robert, who 
died epileptic and lobotomized in 1966. 
Frances, the youngest, grew up reck- 
less and willful. “You don’t tell Mom no,” 
said Marc, who testified that he gunned 
down his grandfather on his mother’s or- 
ders. The summer before the crime, Marc 
and his brother Larry went west to work 
in the family business. The boys stole 
thousands of dollars and negotiable certif- 





“impeccable academic creden- 
tials”; “the tender mercies of one Judge 
James S. Sawaya.” Both authors conclude 
with the ritual psychological explanations 
of Marc’s and Frances’ actions. But abstrac- 
tions about mental disorders clash with the 
aim of the family-murder book, which is to 
trade on public fascination with the old- 
fashioned deadly sins. When exploiting the 
enduring interest in evil, one cannot have it 
both ways. —By R.Z. Sheppard | 
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Coming at you, the spacious, elegant You're looking at two reasons why. And 


Audi 5000S and Audi 5000S Turbo look both reasons come with a refined suspen- 
exactly alike. sion system for quicker steering response, 
Going away, their potential for speed front-wheel drive for exceptional direction- 
and great handling is telegraphed in every al control and driving comfort that sets a 
liquid line. standard of excellence for the 5-passenger 
But no matter how you view them, you luxury sedan. 
should know that Car and Driver magazine (Manufacturer’s retail price for an Audi 
viewed them with great respect, deeming 5000S begins at $17,710. Title, taxes, 
them both superior automobiles for 1985. trans., reg., dealer delivery charges add'l.) 
And the American public agreed. They To test-drive two of the ten best automo- 
made the Audi 5000S the fastest selling gs biles, call toll-free: 1-(800)-FOR- 
European sedan sold in this country. AUOr AUDI for the dealer nearest you. 
© 1985 Audi ~__ 
The art of engineering. 


Two of the 10 best cars for 1985. 





Riches to Rags 


AN INNOCENT MILLIONAIRE 
by Stephen Vizinczey 

Atlantic Monthly Press 

369 pages; $17.95 


H ungarian-born Stephen Vizinczey, 52, 
already has one worldwide best seller 
to his credit. /n Praise of Older Women 
(1965), a fictionalized erotic memoir of an 
apparently insatiable young man, was re- 
jected by so many publishers that Vizinc- 
zey quit his broadcasting job in Toronto 
and paid to have the book printed. It went 
on to sell some 3 mil- 
lion copies in eight 
languages. His sec- 
ond novel, which ar- 
NX rives in the U.S. trail- 
ing clouds of praise 
from England, Ger- 
& many, Canada and 
‘ Australia, may do 
just as well. True, 
the sex this time 
around is consider- 
ably muted. But 
moods have changed 
over the past 20 years, and Vizinczey has 
cannily kept pace. The prime aphrodisiacs 
of the ‘80s seem to be money and greed, 
and An Innocent Millionaire offers a spell- 
binding combination of both 
Though born in New York, Mark Ni- 
ven spends his childhood being dragged 
through Europe while his father pursues 
acting jobs onstage or in Hollywood bud- 
get productions being filmed abroad. Ulti- 
mately, the alternation between poverty 
and short bursts of solvency proves too 
much for his parents’ marriage. When 
they tell Mark, at age 14, that they are di- 
vorcing, he grieves, blames the world for 
blighting their happiness and reaches a 
decision: “People are monsters and I'd 
better get rich or I'll have to depend on 
monsters.” After reading a book on sunk- 
en treasures, Mark becomes obsessed with 
finding a ship laden with the spoils of 
Peru that went down en route to the Ca- 
ribbean in 1820. Years of research, to the 
exclusion of his schoolwork and to his fa- 
ther’s growing annoyance, yield the final 
fragment of the puzzle. Mark knows he 
must go to Santa Catalina, a small out is- 
land in the Bahamas, where he will surely 
strike it rich 
Vizinczey does not bother to weave 
much suspense about this outcome; the 
question is not whether Mark will find the 
treasure but how. He seems in danger of 
being distracted by Marianne Hardwick, 
a beautiful woman who lives on the island 
with her two young sons while her hus- 
band runs hs huge chemical company 
and philanders back home in Chicago 
Their love affair is passionate and brief, 
she sends him packing when he will not 
abandon risky underwater explorations 
and his dream of wealth. But spies em- 


Vizinczey 
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ployed by Marianne’s husband have 
caught her and Mark on film in compro- 
mising positions. He is in big trouble even 
before he finds a haul worth $300 million 

From this point on, Vizinczey’s enter- 
taining display of granted wishes takes a 
peculiar turn. He writes: “Perhaps noth- 
ing about Mark Niven’s life is of such gen- 
eral significance as the way he lost his for- 
tune.” The ominous shadow of a moral 
descends over the proceedings. Mark 
must contend with a confiscatory Baha- 
mian government, which demands half of 
his take before he even recovers it. Then 
other sharks start circling: an unscrupu- 
lous Manhattan art dealer named John 
Vallantine, who decides to relieve Mark 
of his remaining $150 million, and cor- 
rupt lawyers in the US. who gather to 
pick off the leftovers. Drowning in litiga- 
tion, the hero asks his own lawyer, who 
has already secretly agreed to sell him out 
how such things can happen. The reply 
“Mark, the trouble with you is, you don’t 
understand that evil is stronger.” 

The author manages to tack on a hap- 
py. if decidedly downbeat, ending to 
Mark’s long ordeal. But the image of an 
adventurous young entrepreneur being 
bled by institutional sponges dominates 
the novel; not since the palmy days of Ayn 
Rand has the cautionary example of free 
enterprise shackled been so forcefully put 
in fiction. On the other hand, Vizinczey 
never answers the most important ques- 
tion his story raises: Is money for its own 
sake worth pursuing? Both Mark Niven 
and his adversaries behave the same way; 
they pour ingenuity and energy into sal- 
vaging someone else's property. All of this 
activity, much of it set in glamorous sur- 
roundings, is vividly displayed, but it 
mixes poorly with the novel's crabbed, ag- 
grieved philosophy. In the end, An Inno- 
cent Millionaire is easy to read but hard to 
swallow By Paul Gray 


Dicey Clams 


NOWHERE 
by Thomas Berger 
Delacorte; 190 pages; $14.95 


ike Samuel Butler's Erewhon, Thomas 

Berger's principality of Saint Sebas- 
tian can be found on no map, but its signifi- 
cance will be clear to any reader with a 
sufficiently jaundiced eye. Tucked away 
in Middle Europe, somewhere between 
Johann Strauss’s Vienna and Kafka’s 
Prague, the country subsists on a precari- 
ous economy of universal credit. Politics 
and journalism are against the law; peder- 
asty is condoned, but rudeness is consid- 
ered a crime against the state. The govern- 
ment bureaucracy includes the absurdly 
named Ministry of Clams, a sort of dead- 
letter office for all insoluble problems, 
whose minister believes that attempting to 
solve them would be “a mockery of the hu- 
man condition.” Blond-haired people, re- 
garded as inferior, are downtrodden. Un- 






der Saint Sebastian's Enlightenment, the 


schools offer a nonstop curriculum of 
American B movies of the 1930s and "40s, 
with nuns serving as ushers and priests 
cranking the projectors. 

Berger, author of such novels as Little 
Big Man, Neighbors and Reinhart'’s Wom- 
en, surveys this turf through the device of a 
mock international spy story. An American 
agency known as “the Firm,” which may or 
may not be the CIA, wants to know if it 
should throw its support to the Sebastiani 
Liberation Front. To find out, it recruits 
none other than Russel Wren, a onetime 
college English instructor, would-be play- 
wright and sometime private investigator, 
as well as the protagonist of Berger's 1977 
Who Is Teddy Villan- 
ova? Wren’s invinci- 
ble innocence would 
seem a poor recom- 
mendation for the 
job. But as his recruit- 
er points out, “Obvi- 
ously if you've sur- 
vived in New York 
City you know how 
to lie and cheat 
and dissemble: spy- 
ing should be just 
your meat.’ Wren 
goes off to more of a welcome than he bar- 
gains for from Olga, the Amazonian ring- 
leader of the Liberation Front, and less help 
than he needs from Clyde McCoy, Ameri- 
can drunk and pornographer, the Firm's 
resident operative in Saint Sebastian 

The mission also proves dicey for 
Berger. His writing, as always, is polished, 
but some vital tension is missing from No- 
where. The author's style of fastidious dis- 
dain—half repelled, half fascinated 
seems to need a setting of solid, preferably 
seamy realism, like Reinhart’s tacky 
heartland or Neighbors’ fringe suburbia 
Free floating over the fantastic topogra- 
phy of Saint Sebastian, he tends to lose his 
sting. Moreover, between streaks of zani- 
ness, Berger allows Wren to lapse into his 
old college lecturing habits. Underlining a 
point about Saint Sebastian's preposter- 
ousness that would be best left implicit, 
Wren asks, “Did things make any more 
sense elsewhere? Or, to be fair, any less?” 

The scenes on the gritty sidewalks of 
Manhattan allow Berger to find a more 
congenially savage mode, incorporating an 
authentic urban snarl into his impeccable 
diction. His hapless narrator enjoys perfect 
security by disguising himself as a wino 
(“That there is no effective form of defense 
against a derelict is an irreducible truth of 
city life”). Even the deposed Prince of Saint 
Sebastian hustles a string of personal ap- 
pearances, with the Firm as his agent. But 
these passages make up a mere fraction of 
the book. As for the rest, one can only 
agree with a neighborhood hooker who un- 
burdens herself to Wren after he escapes a 
bomb planted in his apartment by the Lib- 
eration Front. “I don’t know, Rus,” she 
says, “sometimes I think it oughta be better 
than this.” — By Christopher Porterfield 
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Harvard's Edward Kass with a beaker containing the implicated tampon fibers 
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The Magnesium Connection 





Harvard scientists offer an explanation for toxic shock 


Imost out of the blue, toxic shock syn- 

drome appeared in the US. in the late 
1970s, spreading fear among women and 
baffling scientists. The disease, which 
reached its peak in 1980, when 890 cases 
were reported, occurred primarily in men- 
struating women, though men and chil- 
dren could also be affected. Toxic shock 
could strike with appalling speed, pro- 
gressing in a matter of hours from fever 
and dizziness to a strange, sunburn-like 
rash and a drop in blood pressure so severe 
that the victim might go into shock. For 
about 4% of patients, TSS proved fatal. Sci- 
entists quickly linked the disease to the use 
of tampons, particularly the “superabsor- 
bent” variety, but the reasons for the tam- 
pon connection remained obscure. Last 
week a team of Harvard scientists finally 
offered an explanation 

Researchers have known for several 
years that TSS is caused by a toxin pro- 
duced by a common and usually harmless 
bacterium called Staphylococcus aureus. 
In laboratory studies, the Harvard team, 
led by Infectious Disease Specialist Ed- 
ward Kass, found that the bacterium pro- 
duces up to 20 times as much toxin as usu- 
al in the presence of certain tampon 
fibers. Kass’s group discovered that the fi- 
bers—polyester foam and polyacrylate 
rayon—soak up large amounts of magne- 
sium, which is normally present in vagi- 
nal tissue and fluid. When the magnesium 
is removed from the bacterium’s environ- 
ment, the bug responds by churning out 
great quantities of the deadly toxin. 

An important clue to the magnesium 
factor came from Kass’s earlier research 
on diphtheria, which is also caused by a 
bacterial toxin. He recalled that when de- 
prived of iron, the diphtheria microbe 





produces excessive amounts of toxin. 
“You comb your mind for something you 
can get a hold on,” he says, and the diph- 
theria-iron connection “leaped right out.” 
Through a trial-and-error process, Kass 
and his team found that magnesium 
played a parallel role with Staph. aureus. 

The magnesium link may help ex- 
plain why toxic shock typically occurs on 
the fourth day of a woman’s period, when 
the menstrual flow has diminished. Dur- 
ing the previous days, the volume of fluid 
is greater, and, Kass believes, there is 
probably enough unabsorbed magnesium 
present to keep toxin production in check. 

Though Tss is widely feared, relatively 
few people are vulnerable. Doctors esti- 
mate that by age 20, 95% of the U.S. pop- 
ulation have been exposed to Staph. aur- 
eus toxin and have developed immunity. 
Of the remaining 5%, some may be ge- 
netically incapable of developing immu- 
nity. These women and men may actually 
suffer more than one bout of Tss, which 
can be treated with antibiotics. 

The Harvard findings have already 
led the manufacturers of Playtex and 
Tampax tampons to withdraw products 
containing polyacrylate rayon from the 
market and replace them with safer, 
though somewhat less absorbent versions. 
Procter & Gamble’s Rely tampons, the 
only type containing polyester foam, were 
discontinued in 1980, after they had been 
linked to dozens of cases of TSS (the inci- 
dence rate promptly dropped). Kass is 
hopeful that his research, which was 
sponsored by Tambrands (the maker of 
Tampax), will help manufacturers in de- 
veloping new tampons that are both ultra- 
absorbent and safe. ~ By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by John H. Kennedy/Boston 
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| DIED. James Martin Frustaci, 17 days, the 


third of Patti and Sam Frustaci’s twelve- 
week-premature septuplets to succumb; of 
cardiopulmonary arrest as a result of hya- 
line membrane disease, which afflicts 
many premature babies, including all the 
surviving Frustaci infants; in Orange, 
Calif. One of the seven, a girl, was still- 
born; another died of lung disease in his 
third day, and another girl is not expected 
to live. The other three are said to be 
“showing daily improvement.” 


DIED. George Brown, 70, British politician 
who served as deputy leader of the Labor 
Party, Minister for Economic Affairs and 
Foreign Secretary in the 1960s, but whose 
silver-tongued persuasiveness as a parlia- 
mentarian and popularity with ordinary 
people were tarnished by drink and an in- 
tolerance of social and diplomatic nice- 
ties; after surgery for severe internal 
bleeding; in Truro, England. A contender | 
for the party leadership in 1963, he lost to 
Harold Wilson, and was named a life peer 
in 1970 (down-to-earthily choosing Lord 
George-Brown as his title). 


DIED. Max Ways, 79, veteran Time Inc. 
journalist, first at TIME (1945-59) as editor 
of the foreign and national news sections, 
then at FORTUNE (1959-72) as a member 
of the board of editors and associate 
managing editor, who brought his versa- 
tility, sense of history and steady vision of 
the national interest to bear on some of 
the most complex political and economic 
issues; of a heart attack; in New York 
City. 





DIED. John Ringling North, 81, flamboyant, 
fast-talking showman who from 1937 to 
43 and from 1947 to 67 ran “The Great- 
est Show on Earth,” the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus, started by 
his five uncles in 1884; of a stroke; in Brus- 
sels. North took over the debt-spangled 
show after the death of his last uncle, 
John Ringling, and modernized it with 
such attractions as Gargantua the Great, 
the “vehemently vicious” 550-Ib. gorilla 
that drew more than 40 million circus- 
goers. In 1956, North folded the big top 
and reincarnated the show for new arenas 
of the air-conditioned era. 


DIED. Henry Beetle Hough, 88, journalist, au- 
thor and environmental conscience who 
owned, edited and published the Vineyard 
Gazette, one of America’s best country 
weeklies, from 1920 to 1968 and continued 
as its editor almost until his death; in Ed- 
gartown, Mass., on the offshore island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Hough’s often poetic 
descriptions of everyday island events and 
the passing seasons, and his fervent quest 
to protect the Vineyard from mindless de- 
velopment, brought a steady growth in 
readership, while his popular book Coun- 
try Editor (1940), followed by 21 novels, 
histories, children’s tales and collected 
pieces, spread his fame beyond New 
England. 
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he decade is half over, but already 

one begins to feel the peculiar sensa- 
tion of looking back on the art of the ‘80s. 
How, in America, have its frequent miser- 
ies balanced out against its episodic splen- 
dors? The end of a century—and even 
more, the end of a millennium—brings 
anxiety with it: the unavoidable doubts 
and mannerisms of the fin de siécle, when 
every kind of stylistic bubble rises to the 
cultural surface, swells and bursts with a 
soft plop and a whiff, while marsh lights 
flicker and the cultural promoters croak 
their Aristophanic chorus. The SoHo Tar 
| Pits: heaven for the market, purgatory (or 
limbo, anyway) for judgment. 

Today more than ever, the buzz word 
among American collectors is “interest- 
ing.” These four bland syllables are in fact 
highly coded. 

The earlier word was “quality,” whose 
utterance was meant to mark off a given 
artwork from the swarm of others and 
confirm the precision ofa collector’s taste. 
Interesting has the opposite effect. It sus- 
pends judgment, covers the rear, and de- 
fends the vacuum-cleaner habits of a cul- 
tural mass market without precedent in 
art history. It states, with a sort of coy de- 
fiance, that buying this, uh, thang may not 
be a mistake, even though its owner does 
not know what to say about it. It acknowl- 
edges that by the time thoughtful aesthet- 
ic judgment is passed—a distant prospect, 
given the promotional state of too much 
American art criticism—the price has 
trebled, the boat has sailed, the artist 
has turned 31, and it is now time to chat- 
ter about “contemporary masterpieces,” 
meaning formerly “interesting” art that, 
after four years, carries a $20,000 to 
$50,000 price tag 

The temple of the “interesting,” the 
crammed pantheon of the briefly new, is 
the Biennial Exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York 
City, the 1985 version of which closed on 
Sunday. The importance of the biennial 
lies in the absence of other exhibitions 
that do the same job. It is a salon, though a 
very biased one (it scants realist painting, 
for instance, in favor of more nominally 
“advanced” styles), and as such it is the 
one regular national survey of American 
art held by a major U.S. museum. It pre- 
tends to be plain reportage, but it is noth- 
ing of the sort—art-world pressures on it 
run too deep for that. Still, it serves as an 
index to the current scene and holds a 
mirror of sorts up to American painting. 

Despite a smattering of mature and 
serious work, this year’s biennial was gen- 
erally agreed to be the worst in living 
memory. The six curators seemed to have 








Manhattan’s East Village, that journal- 
ists’ playpen of urban gentrification, 


which in the "80s is replacing SoHo as the 
city’s art-based boomtown, its Montmar- 
tre of the Neo. There is a small deposit of 
serious East Village art, but none was rep- 
resented at the Whitney. 

What finds favor here is young, loud 





Fischl in his studio: set for the long haul 
A mass market's vacuum-cleaner habits. 





and, except in its careerism, invincibly 
dumb. It wants to be winsomely outra- 
geous as a form of ingratiation. Its mood is 
claustrophobic because its sense of history 
(Le., anything that happened before War- 
hol, except for kitsch surrealism) is nil. 
Because its artists draw badly and 
compose worse, they simply doodle until 
the canvas is full, making wacky parodies 
of “all-over” composition. They like 
space-cadet imagery, sieved through 


Careerism and Hype Amidst the Image Haze 


American painters of the 80s are buffeted by cultural inflation 
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| what is it doing in a museum? Why does 





and Lurexed °50s. They are chirpy and 
cheery, or woozily pseudoromantic; or, if 
neither of these, then vacantly tough. 
Their work is all pose and no position. 
Thus, from Kenny Scharf’s mural of Silly 
Putty aliens in a galactic landscape of 
squiggles and David Wojnarowicz’s repul- 
sive Attack of the Alien Minds, through 
the visual fatuities of Rodney Alan 
Greenblat and Jedd Garet, the biennial 
celebrated what its curators evidently 
took to be the mood of the moment: glitz, 
camp, childishness and art as fashion, 
served up with the usual parsley about 
“renewals” and “advances.” This gunk is 
not even kitsch. And behind it lie un- 
tapped reserves of worse gunk, for thanks 
to universal art education and the Ameri- 
can worship of creativity in the young, all 
gunk is a renewable resource. 

Bad art isn’t what it used to be, but 


such aesthetic entropy pervade the big- 
gest sales boom for “hot” new painting in 
American history? 


here are several reasons, which inter- 

lock. One was the postwar baby 
boom, whose mass, having moved 
through the art schools like an antelope 
through a python, arrived in the art world 
at the end of the ‘70s. American art teach- 
ing swelled in the 60s and ’70s. Every uni- 
versity had to have its art department, 
and that department had to be full. The 
National Association of Schools of Art 
and Design guesses that about 900 institu- 
tions offer fine-arts degree programs; its 
own 138 member schools had 45,000 stu- 
dents in the fall of 1982, of whom some 
8,500 graduated with B.F.A. degrees in 
the spring of '83. So the annual output of 
all American art schools is probably 
around 35,000 graduates. Significantly, no 
one seems to know the exact figures en- 
tailed in this unprecedented glut of artists. 

The impact of the *60s and ‘70s on 
American art training has yet to be fully 
assessed, and when it is, the results will 
not be reassuring. They will show a pat- 
tern of indifferent teachers (painters do- 
ing it for survival) serving institutions 
that, for fear of a drop in enrollments, dis- 
liked failing anyone and were none too 
picky about the students’ motives for be- 
ing there in the first place. 

Two pieties lay behind the softening. 
The first was a pseudotherapeutic regard 
for the “individuality” of tyros; the sec- 
ond, a distrust of “academic” practices, 
since these were what modernism had 
“overthrown.” High on playpen radical- 
ism, the 60s brought a massacre of plaster 
casts and a general winding down of life 
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can schools. Yet it is obvi- 
ous by now that all the 
great draftsmen of the = 
modernist era, from Seurat = 
to Picasso, from Beck- 
mann to De Kooning, were 
grounded in academic pro- 
cesses and could no more 
have done without them 
than a plane can do with- 
out a landing strip. Hence 
the paradox: a figurative 
revival partly spearheaded 
by the poorest generation 
of draftsmen in American 
history 

So the art world is 
overcrowded, and over- 
crowding means competi- 
tion. It reaches extremes in 
Manhattan, where perhaps 
90,000 artists live and 
work, providing the art- 
dealing system with a large 
proletariat from which 
trends can be condensed at 
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visibility is intense from 
Maine to Albuquerque, and careerism, 
once a guilty secret, has become one of the 
art world’s main texts. We have at last 
reached the state of mind envisioned by 
Samuel Butler more than 100 years ago in 
Erewhon, where students are examined in 
the prices fetched by leading pictures of | 
the previous 50 or 100 years, because the 
artist “is a dealer in pic- 
tures, and it is as important 
for him to learn how to 
adapt his wares to the mar- 
ket. . . as it is for him to be 
able to paint the picture.” 
| How many students today 
would even recognize this 
as satire? 

There has never been 
such an inflated market for 
hot, young and new Ameri- 

| can art—or, because of the 
short attention span of 
many collectors, such a la- 
bile one. Thus, young artists 
are less disposed to accept 
any ideal of slow matura- 
tion. This makes them un- 
usually vulnerable to fash- 
ion and prone to seize 
whatever eye-catching sty- 
listic device they can, no 
matter how sterile it may be 
in the long run. It also gets 
them stuck in typified ges- 
tures. But by then, with 
luck, they have hit 

There are many ca- 
reers of this sort. Among 
their prototypes is the 
former subway artist and 
present disco decorator 
| Keith Haring, 27, with his 
thin doodles of barking 
dogs and radioactive ba- 
bies. Another is Jean-Mi- 
chel Basquiat, 24, much 
hyped as a sort of art-world 
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will. But the struggle for Salle with Miner: signs of social meaning beneath the inert stylis 


Eddie Murphy and hence especially pop- 
ular with Los Angeles collectors, his untu- 
tored and zappy scrawls routinely praised 
for their “energy.” (This anxious hope for 
signs of energy is a sure index of cultural 
flabbiness.) But for postgraffiti art the 
writing is already on the wall, and such 
careers, rolling in their limos to oblivi- 


Rothenberg and a typically big, severe canvas: fragments of psychic power 





on, remind one of Robert 
Graves’ Epitaph on an Un 
fortunate Artist 


He found a formula 
for drawing 
comic rabbits 

This formula for 
drawing comic 
rabbits paid, 

So in the end he 
could not 
change the 
tragic habits 

This formula for 
drawing comic 
rabbits made.* 


Fashion, however, is 
what the audience has on 
its mind, along with myths 
of past glory. The new 
mass public for art has 
been raised on distorted 
legends of heroic modern- 
ism: the myth of the artist 
- as demiurge, from Vincent 
hness van Gogh to Jackson Pol- 
lock. Its expectations have 
been buoyed by 20 years of self-fulfilling 
gush about art investment. It would like 
live heroes as well. But it wants them to be 
like heroes on TV, fetishized, plentiful and 
acquiescent. If Pollock was John Wayne 
the likes of Haring ‘n’ Basquiat resemble 
those two what’s-their-names on Miami 
Vice: cute cops, a designer avant-garde 
whose “newness” has all 
the significance of a goat- 
cheese pizza 

Americans once tend- 
ed to treat high art as a ref- 
uge from mass culture. Let 
Hollywood exude whatev- 
er schlock it wanted; let the 
Box leak its eight hours of 
imagery a day into the av- 
erage viewer's skull—there 
would always be the Manet 
or the Rothko in the muse- 
um to reorient the distract- 
ed eye. The demands (and 
rewards) of painting were 
one thing, those of mass 
media another 

For many people born 
after 1950, these assump- 
tions seem haughty, obso- 
lete and no longer binding 
Not only the fantasies but 
some of the ways of seeing 
that lie behind much cur- 
rent American art are 
shaped and administered 
by TV. Obviously, a gener- 
ation that has been glued 
to the electronic nipple of 
American kitsch from in- 
fancy, imbibing its ultra- 
fast changes of images, its 
giggly cool, its fixation on 
celebrity and its horror of 
argument, will tend to pro- 
duce a kind of art that is 
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*Reprinted by permission of 


Robert Graves. 
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centerless, devoid of any vision of nature 
or mastery of hand: at best a mere cultural 
reflection, at worsta lie 

One of the effects of an information- 
based culture, whose dominant form of 
social dreaming is TV, is to undercut the 
authority of historical models by reducing 
the audience's attention span and sorting 
oul its art experience into smaller, more 
alienated, less structured units. As the 
crowd of artworks grows, each single one 
seems a bit weaker 

This draining of the sense of the mas- 
terpiece affects both present and past. It 
makes past art look ghostly and value- 
free, so that it can be quoted and shuffled 
at will, without deference to the values it 
once embodied. Hence the postmodern 
assault on the chief form of classical mod- 
ernist painting, abstract art. A general 
culture glut opens the present to a limit- 
less eclecticism and disarms taste by mak- 
ing everything “interesting.” And, as the 
critic Charles Newman argues in the most 
provocative book on this problem yet 
written by an American, The Post-Mod- 
ern Aura, its net effect is inflation: the per- 
meability the past has acquired is the nat- 
ural ground of hype in the present 

A glutted, media-based eclecticism 
being the order of the day, artists shape 
their means to it. Their main “strategy” 
(how the art world loves military lingo!) is 
“appropriation,” or image scavenging, a 
process somewhat different from the tra- 
ditional ways in which Western art has al- 
ways quoted other art. Images have been 
recycled within the fine-arts tradition al- 
most since art began. The Cnidian Venus 
turns into a Boucher, an Ingres, a Matisse 
Picasso runs 44 variations on Velasquez’s 
Las Meninas. Always, art comes from 
other art, giving culture a vernacular of 
recurrent forms, which are reinvested 
with subtly or sharply different meanings 
In this way, the artist connects himself to 
the living tissue of the past, legitimately 
claiming continuity 

Yet appropriation as practiced by 
Americans in the ‘80s is the exact reverse 




























































Schnabel at work: like a meatball hero 


of this process. It presumes discontinuity 
It is not a gesture of homage to an es- 
teemed original. In fact it does not agree 
that any image has more authority than 
any other. It is a response to a culture of 
reproduction. Its posture is a mélange of 
acquiescence and mild pessimism: acqui- 
escence in the thick smog of images now 
dumped on the eye by “high” and “low” 
culture alike, pessimism about painting’s 
ability to pierce or dispel it with authenti- 
cally rooted meanings 

In the work of Robert Longo, 32, 
painting resolves itself as large-scale mon- 
tage, like film itself—a chilly, imposing 


Basquiat in his studio: for an art-world Eddie Murphy, the writing is already on the wall 








screen of images. Works like National 
Trust, 1981, fluctuate between the cata- 
strophically private (contorted figures 
that might come from a disco, or might 
just have been felled by thrombosis or a 
bullet) and the blandly public (the face of 
a building. rendered in aluminum and fi- 
ber-glass relief). Longo’s art is rooted in 
the mid-'70s conjunction of performance 
art, minimalism and video: it tries both to 
engage one’s sense of one’s body through 
melodramatic or newsy postures and “he- 
roic” figuration, and to achieve the enig- 
matic distance of minimal art. Some- 
times, in attempting this odd synthesis, it 
gets clunky and overworked, but it also 
benefits from its own unappeasable para- 
noia. The size of Longo’s voyeuristic im- 
ages reflects the scale of his essential 
subject: the American consciousness in- 
dustry, and the way it grouts every cranny 


in public life 
W ith other artists of Longo’s age, 
there are two main patterns of ap- 

propriation. The first is literal copying 
with intent to “deconstruct” the original, 
as done by Sherrie Levine, 38. Levine re- 
photographs photos by “classic” figures 
like Walker Evans and does small, exact, 
curiously loving copies of paintings by 
noted early modernists like Kasimir Ma 
levich or Arthur Dove. The aim is to 
make people think about the status of 
originality; the work has a real and pre 
cise, if muted, aesthetic dimension 

The second mode is eclectic quotation 
from the image-haze, like a distracted 
viewer spinning the TV dial. Its leading 
practitioner in the U.S., among those born 
after 1950, is David Salle, 32. His main 
compositional device, putting emblems 
over a tangle of “transparent” figures, 
came straight from late Francis Picabia 
and perhaps from Salle’s German con 
temporary Sigmar Polke. There is also a 
strong debt to earlier James Rosenquist 
Salle draws, or rather traces, awkwardly 
and flatly. His imagery mimics the nulli- 
fying influence of TV, its promotion of de- 
risive inertia as the hip way of seeing. Un- 
derneath, a congealed eroticism, derived 
from the misogynies of soft porn and the 
misty clichés of romance-illustration; on 
top, a disconnected shuffle of high-art 
fragments and other visual flotsam. The 
effect is often harshly sexist and supercil- 
1Ous: porn-in-quotes garnished with irony 
the yuppie market’s dream 

Nobody could call Salle unfaithful to 
his sources (which are as often high art as 
mass media), and his paintings do tell a 
certain truth about the image-glutted con- 
ditions of seeing in the mid-'80s. That is to 
say, they bear signs of social meaning be- 
neath their inert stylishness, and they ex- 
ude a creepy sense of the disconnected- 
ness of things. He has developed a way, as 
in Miner, 1984, of dissolving conventional 
images of conflict (the slumped miner of 
the title is a 30s icon of labor, as the out- 
lines of Frank Lloyd Wright's mushroom 
columns from the S.C. Johnson building 
are, literally, “capital”) and then working 
them back in layers of visual-verbal puns 
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and allusions. Thus the brutally splintered 
café tabletops anchored to the painting’s 


surface work both as echoes of the capitals | 


and as suggestions (presented like comic- 
strip balloons) of the miner’s thoughts of vi- 
olence. Salle can be taken more seriously 
than the painter with whom he used to be 


| paired, Julian Schnabel. 


Truly bad art is always sincere, and 
there is a kind of forcible vulgarity, as 
American as a meatball hero, that takes 
itself for genius; Jacqueline Susann died 
believing she was the peer of Charles 
Dickens. “My peers,” Schnabel told the 
New York Times last winter, “are the art- 
ists who speak to me: Giotto, Duccio, Van 


| Gogh.” Doubtless this list will change if 


he tries a ceiling, but Schnabel has never 
learned to draw; in graphic terms, his art 
has barely got beyond the lumpy pas- 
tiches of Max Beckmann and Richard 
Lindner he did as a student in Houston. 


| The dull, uninflected megalomania of his 


kitsch-expressionist imagery (Sex, Death, 
God and Me) is rant, a bogus “appropria- 
tion” of profundity. 

Yet the word neo-expressionism is 
misapplied to American art in the ‘80s. 
The marks that convey heaviness and 
heat—turgid, lava-like floods of paint, ful- 
gurous color, primitive and mythic imag- 
ery, and the like—are, as any art student 
knows by now, conventional signs that 
can be (and usually are) manipulated as 
lightly and coldly as Coke bottles in a 
Warhol. In this republic, the “expressive” 
comes down to another form of pop art, 
retooled for an audience strung out on fic- 
tions of personal authenticity. 

The best new painting being done by 
American artists whose careers have 
come into full focus in the ’80s puts itself 
at a remove from such matters. To start, 
there are Neil Jenney, 39, and Brice Mar- 


den, 46. Jenney’s career is long for his | 


age—he started exhibiting sculpture in 
the mid-1960s before turning to paint- 
ing—and his work is dense with critical 
thought. The look of his current paintings, 
when first experienced, is puzzling: im- 
pacted “views” of nature that are not real- 
ly views at all, but icons concentrated by 
cropping and framing. 

Jenney carries the traditional view- 
through-the-window idea of realist paint- 
ing toan extreme. The frame is part of the 
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work, and within it—always a wide, 
heavily molded, dark construction, its in- 
ner edges toned so that a white glow 
seems to be emanating from the picture it- 
self—one catches a glimpse of, say, a 
broad horizon, a band of achingly pure 
and silent sky, the trunk of a pine. The 
frame becomes a prison for a sign of tradi- 
tional vastness, the 19th century view of 
limitless America. But look closer and the 
ideal landscape is fatally cankered, the 
America of Natty Bumppo is no more: 
acid rain has stripped the needles off the 
pine, or a sinister cloud spreads upward 
from a distant ground zero. Technical 
perfection evokes a compromised world. 
The only thing Marden’s paintings 
have in common with Jenney’s, apart 
from their intelligence, is the way their 





Jenney’s Acid Story: on closer inspection, the ideal landscape is fatally cankered, and the technical perfection evokes a compromised world 


Murray's Sleep: between collage, sculpture and origami, a w 
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energy and 


flair 
surfaces invite meditation. Marden is | 
wholly an abstract painter, and the effect 
of his work hinges on the proportional in- 
tensities of blocks of color. He is a mini- 
malist, but without the fierce abolitionism 
the word suggests. 

The scheme of his recent work sounds 
simple: arrays of long, narrow panels, as 
in Green (Earth), 1983-84, locked together 
in silent T formations with infills. They 
suggest the absolute forms of classic archi- 
tecture—columns and lintels bathed in 
Aegean light. The extreme subtlety of 
Marden’s color speaks of nature. It is 
mixed and layered, skin upon slow skin of 
pigment and oil, bearing a history of | 
growth, submergence and mellowing, 
containing light the way a sheet of marble 
stores the heat of afternoon. Paintings like 
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this are ideal landscapes, and their august 
Stasis recalls Byron’s line: “When ele- 
ments to elements conform,/ And dust is 
as it should be.” 

Marden’s work reminds one how silly 
was the death-of-abstract-art talk heard 
so much at the start of the ’80s, as foolish 
as the death-of-painting cant in the °70s 
Much of the work of younger American 








artists remains abstract, whether “decora 
| tive’ (Alan Shields, Valerie Jaudon or the 
exuberant Judy Pfaff, whose manic, 
space-consuming constructions are hy- 
brids of painting and sculpture) or more 
ostensibly rigorous in its aims, like that 
of Gary Stephan, 42. His paintings are 
like massive and vivid reflections on 
late cubism, especially the utopian “cubi- 
fying” abstraction of the 1920s, as prac- 
ticed by such artists as Moholy- Nagy, Lis- 
sitzky and Prampolini. They have the 
visionary character of ideal forms—ovals, 
cones, circles, cubes—moving in deep 
space, its depth contradicted by puzzling 
abutment and reflections that block the 
view, break the recession and direct the 
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Alexander's The Little Prince Prohibited from Polishing His Crown: spiky and haunted 


No middle ground between oblivion and the stresses of cultural stardom 





Art 


eye back to the richly painted surface. 

Another highly gifted artist in the 
area where abstraction hovers on the edge 
of figuration is Chicago-born Elizabeth 
Murray, 44. Since Frank Stella, American 
painting has been littered with shaped 
canvases, but Murray has brought a won- 
derful energy and flair to her use of this 


| quintessentially late-modernist device. 








Her shaped panels are folded, superim- 
posed, somewhere between collage, sculp- 
ture and origami. She wants them, as she 
says, “to feel as though I threw them 
against the wall and they came together 
with a purpose not that consciously con- 
trolled.” The air of improvisation is de- 
ceptive. Murray has an exacting sense of 
the relations between internal drawing 
and silhouette. Sometimes, for this reason, 
a panel may look like an enlarged detail 
from a Juan Gris, and the near erotic fric- 
tion of turning and rubbing shapes, rhyth- 
mically drawn, recalls early De Koonings 
like Pink Angels. Her work is continually 
enriched by allusions to the human body 
For some, the single most memorable 





| subject, still life, Sultan is a suave designer 








painting in the biennial was a large, 
creamily impasted canvas by Terry Win- 
ters, Good Government, 1984. A favorite 
subject for Winters, 36, is the taxonomy of | 
natural form among lower organisms 
such as shells, fungi and seed pods. He 
likes the innumerable rhymes between 
these shapes and the way they can be as- 
sembled to mimic human affairs and hier- 
archies. (Just what the relation between 
the peanut shapes and the bluish, galena- 
like crystals beneath them in Good Gov- 
ernment may be, can only be guessed at; 
but it seems, in some indirect way, to be 
social rather than formal.) Winters’ draw- | 
ing, which owes something to the late 
Philip Guston and much more to Cy 
Twombly’s rapturous scribbling, looks 
clumsy but is not, and his paint surface 
has a wonderful astuteness, lush and 
scratchy by turns, full of tactile surprises 
and shifts of gear, and never boring 

In a quite different way, an artist like 
Donald Sultan, 34, monumentalizes the 
detail or the small motif by inflating and 
solidifying it. Sultan’s paintings have a 
congealed look, thanks to their peculiar 
technique. They are in effect shallow re- 
liefs, cut from a thick magma of bitumen 
Their slow air of deliberation favors 
emblems but works against narrative 
Since Sultan likes narrative scenes—for- 
est blazes, naval guns firing, oilfield burn- 
offs—the result is often perverse: essen- 
tially decorative art strained through a 
“tough” medium. When on his other main 


] 
wl 
| 
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who can invest the profiles of his lemons 
and tulips with a tautness and elegance 

Part of the ambition of Robert 
Moskowitz, 50, has been to bring some of 
the polemical, stripped-down imagery 
from Newman and Still—a cliff of paint, a 
primal stripe of color—back into the do- 
main of the figurative. In Moskowitz’s big 
oil-pastel panels, the image may seem elu- 
sive, and it is, not because it is veiled but 
because it is reduced to a fragment: the 
blue silhouette of an arm holding a plate is 
not quickly identifiable as a part of My- 
ron’s Discobolos. In such paintings, as in 
his series of variations on the silhouette of 
Rodin’s Thinker, Moskowitz plays an un- 
easy game as a mediator between “sub- 
limity” and cliché. The famous object, im- 
potently muscle-bound by traditions of 
cultural hype, is cut down to a mere recog- 
nition-silhouette and then resuscitated as 
painting. Moskowitz’s vision is less ironic 
than bleakly epic. In Iceberg, 1984, which 
depicts a dreadful shard of whiteness on 
an equally dreadful blackness, his cult of 
the isolated fragment serves a schema- 
tized vision of landscape—obstinate, grand 
and pessimistic 

Then there is Susan Rothenberg: not a 
new artist (her reputation has been grow 
ing since the mid-'70s, when her big 
paintings of silhouette horses first hove in 
sight) but one of extreme psychic power 
Rothenberg, too, is a painter of the ex- 
pressive fragment, the single sign that 
stands for parts of the body (a hand, a 
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mouth) or individual figures so eroded by 
space, so scraped down to a state of muf- 


fled and miserable representation that 
they have no tactility left in them. 

These paintings speak of emotional 
collapse—implosion, almost—and  sur- 
vival. Done with a severe palette (Roth- 
enberg’s excursions into color, in recent 
years, have been tentative), they have a 
hard grip on the eye. Of late, whole 
figures have reappeared in her work. By 
all rights, Green Ray, 1984, with its 
two capering figures in a lurid spotlight 
on a stage of some sort—Teddy bears, or 
Mickey Mice, surmounted by human 
masks—ought to look merely absurd; 
| yet their forlorn hoofings imply unwel- 
come news about the state of being an 
artist. 

In fact, despite the abysmal state of 
fashion and ephemera, some depictive art 


Museumgoers at that pantheon of the briefly new, the Whitney Biennial: neural nets patched into a playpen of urban gentrification 


of the ’80s in America is in fine shape. 
Those who doubt this might consult the 
current retrospective of the fluent, tanta- 
lizingly mysterious work of Jennifer Bart- 
lett, 44, at the Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis. One might also adduce the 
small, concentrated paintings of Mark 
Innerst, 28, which inject photo-derived 
images of Great Tourist Views (colossi of 
Memnon in Egypt, the Hudson River 
landscape of the 19th century) with a 
remarkable feel for the subtleties of 
| atmosphere. 

Or one could cite the Texas artist 
John Alexander, 40. Despite occasional 
derailments into a sort of demonic car- 
tooning, Alexander’s spiky, haunted style 
is one of intense graphic vitality. He has 
revived clichés of ferocious nature and 
made them work in an absolutely authen- 
tic way. His Hobbesian sense of the world, 
the battle of all against all, extends from 
the swamps of Louisiana (populated by a 
tangled bestiary of paranoid deer, coons, 
foxes, bright-eyed, indifferent herons and 
fish-chomping alligators, glaring at one 
another like bikers on Methedrine) to the 
boardrooms of the Sunbelt. Thanks to a 








Baptist background, he also has a taste for 
the religious grotesque, which gets full 
play in Tintorettoesque machines like The 


| Little Prince Prohibited from Polishing 
| His Crown, 1984. 


The work of Eric Fischl, 43, has a 
quite different tone. Fischl’s subject is 
what has been called the crisis of Ameri- 
can identity, the failure of the American 
dream. From this he is assembling a 
wholly distinctive vision of the white mid- 
dle-class social fabric, relentlessly ironic 
and, if not affectionate, then certainly fix- 
ated. It is packed with family tension, sex- 
ual farce and erotic misery 

Fisch! country is a place of shag car- 
pets lit by the desolate glare of TV sets, of 
king-size beds seen as altars of suburban 
promiscuity, and blue swimming pools 
that slyly parody David Hockney’s less 
tainted vision of a Californian Eden. It 


| smells of unwashed dog, Bar-B-Q lighter 


fluid and sperm. It is permeated with 
voyeurism and resentful, secretive tumes- 
cence—a theater of adolescent tension 
and adult anonymity. Fisch] paints this 
world of failed intimacies with conviction 
and narrative grip: at best, his drawing 
is beautifully concise (though marred, 
at present, by too many botched and hasty 
passages), and his use of cinematic fram- 
ing and lighting conventions gives his 
scenes a subtle push-pull of vividness 
and artificiality. This artist is clear- 
ly set for the long haul, into the 21st 
century. 

By then (or so one must surmise, 
through the haze of fin de siécle uncer- 
tainties) the whole picture of American 
art in the ‘80s will have altered; some 
popular reputations will seem as obvious- 
ly ridiculous—though as sociologically in- 
teresting—as the former cult of such late 
19th century artists as Bougereau or Hans 
Makart. But whether there is any real ge- 
nius in the offing is a moot point. Ameri- 
ca has no major younger expressionist 
artist, like Germany’s Anselm Kiefer or 


England’s Frank Auerbach. Though it 
= 
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| on art history. It is that the one has pro- 


| absurd extent, on painters’ ability to ex- 








has some gifted realist painters, notably 
William Bailey and Neil Welliver, none 
can be said to compare, in point of inten- 
sity and unsparing intelligence, with Eng- 
land’s Lucien Freud or Spain’s Antonio 
Lopez Garcia. 

The problem is not merely that the 
upper middle class’s voracious enthusi- 
asm for art of almost any kind “coincides” 
with the inflation of minor talents into 
major ones, of mere promise into claims 


duced the other. In the process, too many 
painters have been left without a middle 
ground between the miseries of oblivion 
and the stresses of cultural stardom. 
Hence fame depends, to a grotesque and 


cite envy among their rivals, and the sense 
of common reciprocity that pervaded the 
art world up to ten years ago is drying out. 


Where it still exists, it is more to be found 
west of the Hudson, in Houston or Chica- 
go or San Francisco, than in Manhattan 
itself. The moral economy of the art world 
has been so distorted by hype and prema- 
ture careerism that a serious artist in New 
York must now face the same unreality 
and weightlessness as a serious actor in 
Los Angeles. 

It is as though the conditions that pro- 
duce great art—patience, internalization, 
ruthless self-criticism and an engagement 
with the authoritative past that goes deep- 
er than the mere ransacking of one’s cul- 
ture for quotable motifs—have been 
bleached out of current painting by the 
glare of its own success. And this success 
depends as much on the eager passivity of 
consumers as on the opportunism to 
which America, besotted with cultural 
therapy, consigns its talents. No culture 
needs a hegemony to produce its quota of 
strong artists; such people do continue to 
emerge in the U.S. But there is no doubt 
that the American dominance in world 
painting that seemed a fact of life 20 years 
ago is finished, and no effort of marketing 
can revive it. —By Robert Hughes 
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The Body Beautiful: Pumping Ironies 


mericans like cartoons of transformation, fantasies of sud- 

den empowerment. Popeye eats spinach. Clark Kent enters 
the phone booth. The 97-lb. weakling sends away for the Charles 
Atlas course. Shazam! The creature that a moment ago looked 
mortal and ordinary and vulnerable becomes a master of the 
universe. He can fly. Conquer evil, Get revenge. He is born 
again, this time asa kind of god. 

Sylvester Stallone has a shrewd mythmaker’s instinct for 
that kind of metamorphosis. Stallone’s formative influence was 
the Hercules movies of Steve Reeves, whose physique he ener- 
getically and wistfully labored to replicate. Stallone eventually 
took his splendidly muscled creation over into fiction. He be- 
came Rocky, the Philadelphia loser who beats up the heavy- 
weight champion of the world. Now Stallone’s pectorals and del- 
toids are in service again as Rambo. The name sounds like a 
good ole boy's rendering of Rimbaud. Rambo is a veteran who 
single-handed accomplishes what the U.S. 
Army and Marines never could do. He de- 
feats Viet Nam. Those bullies had better 
not kick sand in the American face again! 
The movie is a great hit. 

Muscles seem to be oddly evident in 
the national fantasy now. Children play 
with “action figures” like He-Man, the 
great-muscled master of Castle Greyskull, 
| who does battle with Skeletor, Beastman 
and the other forces of evil. Ronald Rea- 
gan pumps iron for half an hour every 
day—and also thinks about “the evil em- 
pire.” The workouts have, he reports, add- 
ed 1% in. of muscle to his chest. 

During the 1850s, a Congregational 
cleric named Horace Bushnell said that 
the distinction of sex puts men and women 
“in different classes of being. One is the 
force principle. The other is the beauty 
principle.” Men had muscles. Women 
were soft, or at least they were very differ- 
ently muscled. Bushnell’s distinction sur- 
vives, more or less, in a new movie called 
Perfect. The actress Jamie Lee Curtis plays 
a sleekly made aerobics instructor de- 
scribed by the movie's title. It is in another 
movie, Pumping Iron Il: The Women, that Bushnell is definitive- 
ly put in his place. In this semidocumentary about women body 
builders, one sees hormonal prodigies. The women are formida- 
bly developed. Their bikini bras look like preposterous Band- 
Aids attached to the nipples of a linebacker. An Australian 
woman in the movie, Bev Francis, has bulked herself up into a 
simulation of the Incredible Hulk. She clearly has the most 
daunting set of muscles in the Las Vegas body builders’ competi- 
tion that is the focus of the movie. But she loses because the 
judges think she looks too “masculine.”’ Bev is not, that is to say, 
the Venus de Milo. 

But dedicated body builders, male or female, tend to be zeal- 
ots. So much self-torture in an essentially narcissistic cause de- 
mands, after a point, a kind of religious fanaticism. Body build- 
ers sometimes lose sight of the aesthetics of the project. In long 
agonies of sculpting the trapezius and the rhomboids, the body 
builder eventually risks crossing over into grotesquery. He (or 
she) will then swell like a rubber creature that is horribly, dan- 
gerously overinflated, and about to explode. Or the body seems a 
disturbing pile of fruits and vegetables: the biceps like canta- 
loupes, other bulges like plums and eggplants and grapes, all cov- 
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ered by the thinnest membrane of flesh. Veins like giant earth- 
worms stand out alarmingly, sinuously coursing everywhere. 
The body becomes lurid. It is not a Grecian ideal being sculpted 
here, but Calaban. The head disappears into the shoulders, leay- 
ing visible mostly the teeth, a fixed grimace. Or else a strange de- 
tachment occurs. The face is not susceptible to the same “devel- 
opment” as the body muscles. Therefore, after a time, the head 
no longer appears to go with the body. Instead, the body builder 
looks as if he had had his picture taken on the boardwalk, where 
the customer sticks his head through a hole in the fence that is 
painted with a variety of comic bodies. 

At least in creating his Rocky and Rambo stories, Stallone 
has found a use for his muscles. But great muscle bulk on other 
body builders usually seems nonutilitarian, somehow pointless. 
Beyond a certain point, being so densely muscled is a little like 
being enormously fat. It smacks a bit of the freak show. Working 
out and body building can be satisfying 
and good for the health. Women find mus- 
cles attractive on a man. (Many men, on 
the other hand, must be excused for think- 
ing that some women body builders have, 
by steroids and long purgatories with the 
weights, performed a kind of sex change 
upon themselves.) Beyond a certain line, 
though, body building leaves eroticism far 
behind and passes into a realm of dreamy 
self-regard. 

It is the sheer pointlessness of so much 
muscle that makes it odd. At one time, a 
set of muscles marked a man as a laborer, 
as lower class. In the late 19th century, a 
prosperous man was almost expected to be 
fat, and being so, was deemed “manly.” In 
much the same way, a suntan at one time 
suggested that one was virtually a peasant 
who had to work in the fields. Later, when 
so much common labor moved indoors, a 
suntan came to suggest leisure, a house at | 
the beach. Today it is usually not strenuous 
work that requires, or builds, a set of mus- 
cles. Rather, the muscles are developed in 
leisure time. The muscles become an end 
in themselves, not a means to an end. The 
architect Louis Sullivan’s dictum stated that “form ever follows 
function.” With body builders, form and function are united for 
the purpose of pumping iron. 

Of course, by that logic, all sports are essentially pointless. 
Perhaps the single-minded and painful intensity of body build- 
ing makes it seem different. Being a terrible strain, a captivity, it 
should somehow yield more than well-defined lats and pecs. 
Maybe every Nautilus machine in the nation should be wired up 
to a generator. The collective exertions of the huffers and groan- 
ers could light up the streets. 

The muscles, then, are a form of decoration, and not always 
a very pretty one. The body is the raw material. The body builder 
labors to release the Platonic ideal of the hunk within. Most 
Westerners like motion and action in their athletics. Muscle 
building tends toward stasis, toward posing the body in tableaux, 
a series of Grecian urns. 

In serious body building, a will to control the body be- 
comes an ambition to transform it. The flesh, mastered, becomes 
art: hairless, oiled, gargantuan. In ironic alchemy, all the exer- 
tions and self-denials turn the body into a gleaming masterpiece 
of excess. —By Lance Morrow 
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Today, you face many choices when it comes to telephones, 
information systems, computers, even long distance. 

At AT&T, we know what you expect from us. 

You expect AlsT to be the right choice. And that’s 
exactly what we plan to be. 

You can see it in the quality of our products and services. Because 
we insist on the strictest quality control standards in the world. 

You can see it in our long history of technical innovations. We are 
constantly looking for ways to improve on everything from the basic 
telephone to total systems that can link people and machines around 
the world. 

You can see it in our service. Since we have the largest and most 
experienced service force, a sales force trained as experts in your busi- 
ness, and over 35,000 long distance operators, you can be sure of getting 
the help you need when you need it. 

To find out more, call us at 1 800 247-1212. 


Whether it’s telephones, information systems, long distance 
services or computers, AT&T is the right choice. 
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